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THE OUTLOOKR., 


Gen. Grant has been ‘‘ interviewed ” by the ‘* Chi- 
cago News”’ on the political situation in this State. 


He thinks Messrs. Conkling and Platt have been out- | 
rageously treated. The sensational reports of a bargain | 


at Mentor between Garfield, Conkling and Grant, 
in accordance with which Grant and Conkling worked 
for Garfield, and which Gartield violated in appoint- 
ing Robertson, have not a word of truth in them; 
there was no bargain, and no private interview in 
Mr. Conk- 
ling went into the campaign because he was a Repub- 
lican and desired the success of the party, not because 
of a bargain. Nevertheless, Mr. Garfield owed his 
election to Conkling because he owed it to New York 
State, which could not have been carried but for Mr. 
Conkling. When the election was over, Mr. Gartield 
wrote to Gen. Grant several letters of thanks for 
his valuable services in the campaign, and asked for 
an opportunity to repay the great debt ; in reply, 
Gen. Grant finally wrote asking for a transfer of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cramer, from Denmark to some 
Southern point, on account of his health; and the 
transfer to Switzerland was made accordingly, but as 
a part of a then undisclosed plan to provide a place 
for Robertson. The latter’s appointment Gen, Grant 
attributes to Secretary Blaine’s influence, and regards 
as a studied insult to Senator-Conkling. In a subse- 
quent interview he declares his belief that Robertson 


Convention, if his, Grant’s, nomination could be pre- 
vented. Not the least curious part of this interview is 
the ex-President’s view of the courtesy of the Senate : 
‘‘There is, or should be, a great deal in Senatorial 
courtesy, which means simply this: that when the 


fails to elicit the approval of the two Senators the 


matter ends there, and the nomination is rejected.” 


| 
| Interviews are rarely accurate ; they are often dis-— 
. | torted, occasionally invented. But internal evidence 


'confirms the general accuracy of this one; and it 
| gives to the outsider a curious and instructive picture 
‘of the inside of politics. There is no bargain; oh, 
“no! certainly not. But there is an understanding 


with Mr. Blaine that Mr. Robertson shall be put at | 


| the head of the new machine in New York State if 
‘he succeeds in defeating the plans of the old one ; 
he succeeds, and the understanding is carried out. 


_to the little kingdom of Greece. 


|General Grant and Senator Conkling are not prom-_ 


‘ised any reward for their services if they help to 
| elect Garfield. Certainly not! 
' field is elected he undertakes to repay Senator Conk- 
ling by appointing his friends to half a dozen federal 
offices in the State, and to repay General Grant by 


But when Mr. Gar- | 


sending his brother-in-law to a more agreeable Euro-_ 


pean residence, 
Grant, President Garfield, Secretary Blaine, nor 
|ment of the ex-President, has any other idea in the 
whole matter than that the campaign speeches are 
| ** services 
are coin with which to pay them. Whether Mr. Rob- 
-ertson or Mr. Merritt will make the more efficient 
and capable Collector, whether Mr. Cramer can serve 
the United States better in Denmark or Switzerland, 


whether Mr. Fish has experience of which the coun- | 


try ought to have the benefit in foreign service—these | }ower strata of chalk rock are not permeable by - 


are questions apparently not so much as once thought 
of by any of the parties. Is it not perfectly evident, 
in the light of such an unconscious revelation as this, 
that competitive examination is a mere veneering a 
civil service that is worm-eaten at the heart ? 


| Rollins and Chandler, both of whom were candidates 
| for the United States Senate, engaged in a contest 
| quite as bitter though less prolonged than that which 
is disturbing the usual serenity of our Albany legis- 
\lature. As Mr. Rollins had a clear majority of the 
| Republican voters, and as Mr. Chandler had no no- 
tion of allowing his election, Mr. Chandler did what 
Mr. Conkling would like to have his adherents do in 
this State—threw over the election to another legisla- 
ture; the consequence of which is that New Hamp- 
' shire will be deprived of a U. S. Senator for a little 
over twelve months to come. This kind of bargain 
with the Democrats means payment of some sort in 
the future. When a political party becomes divided 
into such irreconcilable factions that one of them is 
willing to trade with the opposition party in order to 
defeat the other faction it is in a bad way, and unless 
it gets speedy relief is in danger of speedy dissolu- 
tion. There is some talk of a compromise in this 
State, and possibly, by the counsel of ex-Vice- 
President Wheeler, one Conkling and one anti- 
Conkling man will be returned to the Senate. 


Abroad : 
heat; the patient is still maniacal, shows no sign 
of returning reason and is kept from destroying 
himself only by the strait-jacket. In France Mr. 
Gambetta has suffered another defeat, the Chamber 


_of Deputies having refused to advance the date of 
pending election. 
| voted 14,000,000 francs for the expedition into Tunis, 
was assured the Collectorship before the Chicago | 
| Italy suffrage has been extended; but the proposi- | 
_tion to abolish property qualification altogether and 
substitute a purely educational one has not been | 
successful. In Bulgaria the general election takes 
| place June 26th, and the King has taken the field for | 
President makes an appointment in any’ State and | 


The Chamber unanimously 


a significant indication of public sentiment. In) 


the purpose of securing the sanction of the people | 


In Ireland the people remain at fever. 


for his proposed constitutional changes. In Tunis 
the French minister has informed the representatives 
of other countries that he is the sole medium of com- 
munication between the Bey and European powers ; 
in other words, that, so far as all international matters 
are concerned, Tunis is a dependency of France. 


M. De Lesseps is amusing himself by diaihie or 
undertaking to dig a canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth from the Gulf of Lepanto, or Corinth, to that 
of Egina. The work is not one of great international 
importance, but will be of considerable local value 
Meanwhile the 
Panama Canal is not progressing very rapidly. Ac- 
cording to apparently well authenticated reports from 
Panama itself the work is going backward rather 
than forward. There have been some cases of sick- 
ness and a few deaths; but afar more serious ob- 
stacle is the poor and irregular pay of the workmen, 
and the indifferent provision made for them. Several 


And apparently neither General Stations have been abandoned, and some engineers 


have thrown up their commissions and gone home. 


Senator Conkling, if we may rely on the naive state- | The Panama ‘Star and Herald” calls for an impor- 


tation of some of the enthusiasm from Paris to the 


to be repaid, and that the federal offices | 


canal works themselves. 


Two expe rimental shafts for the proposed tunnel 
under the Channel from England to France have 
been sunk, one on the English, the other on the 
French side, and a gallery from one of the shafts has 
been driven for eight or nine hundred yards under 
the sea; a length sufficient to determine that the 


water. The progress during the last week has been 
at the rate of about two miles per year, and it is 
estimated that a gallery seven feet in diameter can 


| be carried from coast to coast, by the two companies 
_ working in opposite directions toward each other, in 


_ five years. The scheme, therefore, of uniting England 


New York State is not alone in the bad emi e | ' Page 
France by International Railway communication 


which recent political events have given toit. In _ is apparently demonstrated to be entirely feasible. 


_ New Hampshire the adherents respectively of Messrs. | 


The woman’s rights cause has gotten a tremendous 
start ; it is heginning to revolutionize even the island 
of Japan. In the interior, according the ‘‘ London 
Times,” women have long been allowed to do farm 
work, as they are in parts of Germany, but the men 
have monopolized all the more remunerative forms of 
labor. How unchivalric paganism is! Now, how- 
ever, some of the manufacturers are offering employ- 
ment to women, who are content with lower v.ages 
than the men for the same hours of labor and the 
same quantity and quality of work. More paganism! 
So great has been the success of the experiment that 
several new factories, chiefly for the manufacture of 
cloth, are about to be built exclusively for the em- 
ployment of women. : 


There are indications that in the not remote future 
a radical revolution will be accomplished in heating, 
in illuminating and in power engines. Gas is already 
used in our best steel works, in place of coke or coal 
in the furnaces; with great advantage in economy, 
and itis already used abroad in some large establish- 
ments in place of coal for heating purposes. If the 
electric light takes the place of gas for illumination 
the gas companies need not go out of existence, for 
their occupation will only be changed, not abolished. 
Recent experiments have demonstrated, apparently, 
the possibility of storing electricity and carrying it 
from place to place without loss. If this can be 
effectually accomplished there is no reason why pri- 


vate houses throughout the country should not be 


| 
| 


| 
| step a probable even if not an easy and simple one. 


lighted by electricity, which could be bought by the 
box as we buy coal-oil by the gallon. The electric 
light has yet to be perfected, but it has been carried 
to such a degree of perfection as to render the rext 


| And we are not astonished at the proposal to lay a 
track in Paris between two points in the city for the 
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purpose of testing and exhibiting an electric railroad, | 
Spirit which quickens ? 


To this invention as already tested by experiment in 
Berlin we have heretofore referred. The economy 
both in engines and in operating them is very great ; 


and it is not a small matter that the engine is re- | 
lieved from carrying a weight of coal and water for | 


its own consumption. It is possible even that this 
new invention may lead the way to man’s mastery of 
the air. He already swims the ocean like a fish, and 
runs across the continent hke a gazelle; he has yet 
to fly the air like a bird. A light motive power, such 


as electricity may furnish, would be the first require-_ 


ment in accomplishing this long-dreamed-of victory. 


We reported, June 8th, the probability of a fall- 
ing off in the wheat crop of some eighty millions of 
bushels from last year. , The reports indicate a fall- 
ing off also in the cotton crop. There has been 


the Christian world from the letter which kills to the 
Is it a disadvantage to the 
student of Plato to have three or four English trans- 
lations? Does he know less of the spirit of Homer 
who has read him in the literal prose of Bohn’s edition, 
the smooth-flowing lines of Pope, the more scholarly 
version of Lord Derby, and firally, the rugged measure 
of Bryant, scarcely less Homeric than that of Homer 
himself? He best gets at the true meaning of Homer 


who reads him not only in the original Greek. but in— 
every possible translation, studying to see what 


Homer meant to other minds ; and he best gets at the 
mind of the Holy Spirit who can read not only the 


Greek and the English, but the German and the 


some increase in the number of acres planted, but | 


there has been a searcity of labor in many localities, 


and the indications are of a smaller plant and poorer | 


yield than last year, and a later ripening. The pros- 


perity of the country is largely based upon its wheat | 
and cotton crop, and it will be well for our readers to | 


assume that the ‘‘ boom” of a year ago will not be 
repeated this Fall and winter. New Yorkers will be 


sorry to kuow that the reports from the peach grow- | 
accustomed to do this has lost in real reverence for 


From the days | 
of Henry VIII. to those of James L., over half a cent- 


ing districts of Delaware and Maryland give assur- 
ance of a small] yield and high prices, owing to the 
severe weather of last winter. 


MANY VERSIONS: ONE VOIVE. 
rTXHAT which conservatism feared has happened ; 
I instead of one New Testament we already have 
four, with a promise of more. 
sion ; the New Revision ; the Harper’s edition of the 
New Revision, in which the suggestions of the Amer- 
ican Revisers are appended in foot-notes ; and now 
a fourth edition is announced, by Fords, Howard and 
Hulbert, in which those suggestions are incorporated 


in the text by Dr. R. D. Hitchcock ; and certainly | 
: eer - | that new epoch of Bible study which the New Revision 
uo more competent scholar could be found to do this | : ’ 


work, All this is preparatory to and prophetic of 
further versions and revisions. The increased com- 
parative study of the New Testament which the New 
Revision will stimulate can hardly fail to increase 
the use of such versions as that of the Bible Union, 


which, despite a denominational aspect given to it by | 


its substitution of ‘‘immerse” for baptize, is a valu- 
able aid to Biblical study, and such individual trans- 
lations as those of Alford, Norton and Conybeare. 


French and the Italian versions, the Evangelical and 
the Roman Catholic and the Ritualistic renderings, 
comparing one with another, and coming at the truth 
himself, despite his own prejudices, by seeing what 
the truth is to others whose prejudices give it a differ- 
ent color. For none of us are achromatic readers of 
the Bible. 

For years all Biblical scholars have been accustomed 
to the idea of various texts and various translations, 
They have compared Tischendorf, and Lachmann, and 
Greisbach ; they have put side by side Conybeare, 
and Jowett, and Alford, and Ellicott. Will any 
one say that the scholarly clergyman who has been 


the New Testament by the process ? 


-ury, England had half a dozen different versions ; 


There isthe Old Ver- | 


Dr. Crosby has already in our columns intimated that | 


it would have been easier to prepare a new transla- 
tion of the New Testament than a new revision of an 
old translation, and the whispered demand for such 
a work may very likely eall it forth in course of time. 
Itis understood that the first revision of the Revision 
Committee, which was printed for their use, was 
much more radical in its suggestions than the final 
Revision, and there is no reason why this should not 
be given to the public. The suggested and tentative 
readings and translations would be of the same value 
to the Bible student that a ‘study’ of Turner is to 
the student of art. There is also an open demand, 
more vigorously and widely expressed in England 
than in this country, for a revision of the Revision, 
which should substitute for its sometimes too literal 
rendition of the Greek a freer translation and a 
more elegant English. ‘There was a necessity doubt- 
less for a large and international committee to do the 
work of preparing a New Revision. But there were 
disadvantages. Questions of scholarship cannot al- 
ways be wisely settled by a majority vote; still less 
questions of diction. If the New Revision when 
completed by the committee could have been put 
into the hands of a committee of three masters of a 
pure and perfect English, or even into the hands of 
two men, one on each side the Atlantice—such a writer, 
for example, as Dean Stanley and such a scholar as 
President Woolsey—with authority to finally revise 
the Revision, the result would have been even more 
satisfactory than it is. We venture to prophesy that 
something of this kind will vet be done, perhaps by 
private enterprise, perhaps by a public and concerted 
movement; possibly in both ways. At all events, the 
literal and verbal authority of the old version is al- 
ready gone, or fast going. Thenceforth the only au- 
thority recognized in the Bible will be that of its 
truth, not that of its words. ‘‘In the very words 
of Scripture ” will not much longer be a sacred and 
awful phrase. For the inquiry will be sure to fol- 


low, In what words of what Version ? 
What then ? 
alive. 


The letter killeth, the spirit maketh 
Is it a disadvantage to turn the thoughts of 


but none the less had she the Bible. It existed before 
the King James translation ; and it will exist after the 
King James translation has made room for another, 
or it may be for half a dozen other translations of 
various degrees of excellence. The man who wanted 
the very words of God never had them. He who 
worshiped them worshiped an idol. It is always a 
shock to see an idol displaced ; but it is a shock that 
is needful and healthful. God will not have his chil- 
dren rest on words and letters, but on truth and 
spirit. And not the least among the advantages of 


has already introduced is its effect in displacing the 
authority of the letter, not by putting a new and more 
authoritative letter in place of the old one, but by 
teaching the world that all versions and translations 
aud revisions are but means to an understanding of 
spiritual truth and life, whose substance is unchang- 
ing but whose expression is capable of infinite variety 
of form. 


OBJECT-TEACHING AT ALBANY. 


ECENT events in our State and National poli- 
tics, discouraging as they are in some aspects, 
are not to be wholly deplored, since they furnish an 
object-lesson of the most impressive and forcible 
kind. President Garfield, Vice-President Arthur, ex- 
President Grant and ex-Senators Conkling and Platt 
have done more for the cause of civil service reform 
in the last two months than its most ardent advocates 
eould probably have done in ten years. These dis- 
tinguished personages have constituted themselves 
a body of teachers, and have enforced with strik- 
ing success the erying need of radical reform in our 
political methods. They have brought to this new 
and unexpected public service abilities of such high 
order, experience in political affairs so various and so 
comprehensive, that they have done in two months 
what Mr. Curtis and other equally earnest and capa- 
ble advocates of reform have been vainly working to 
secure for the last decade ; they have opened the eves 
of the whole nation to the fact that the evils which 
have grown to such threatening proportions in Amer- 
ican politics have their root in the low and imperfect 
view which public men take of their duties and 
relations. The system of paying political services 
out of the national treasury under the guise of 
patronage has demoralized the political conscience of 
the country, has visibly degraded public life, has 
fostered and developed State and local ‘‘ machines ”’ 
in all parts of the country, and has diverted from its 
natural and proper occupation the best thought and 
character of the younger men. 

A political career ought to be an honorable ambi- 
tion with the young men of this country ; public of- 
fice ought to attract them because of its opportuni- 
ties for dealing with great questions in a large and 
generous spirit, with the broad intelligence and un- 
selfish devotion to popular interest which makes Mr. 
Gladstone’s career the admiration and the despair of 
our aspiring young men. John Stuart Mill often 
expressed his surprise that a popular government 
like our own, under which every man is supposed to 
weigh and decide political questions, should call 


forth so little study of public policies, for we have 


done almost nothing in this department of thinking 
as yet ; and the president of one of our leading col- 
leges told a graduating class last week that he hoped 
they would every one take hold of political life, but 
that there was no one in American polities whose 
character and career he could advise them to follow. 
Parties are the necessary machinery of a parliament- 
ary government, but parties with us have become 
ends instead of means, and have almost throttled in- 
dependent political thought and action among us. 

Just now the public indignation is hot against 
these evils, but, if the newspapers atford any criterion, 
it is likely to expend itself without securing any rad- 
ical change, because it is directed against individuals 
and not against the system which makes them ob- 
noxious. Ex-Senator Conkling is a politician whose 
retirement to private life The Christian Union will be 
glad to record, because he represents that conception 
of politics which has proven so pernicious and de- 
grading ; but The Christian Union ‘‘sees”’ no gain in 
substituting for Mr. Conkling some other politician 
who will pull the same wires, see the same local 
‘*hosses,’’ and devote to the management of patron- 
age the time and ability which the nation pays for 
because it supposes they are to be given to its high-: 
est interests. 

If there is to be a better state of affairs it is to 
come through a change of system and not a change 
of men. Weare glad that Mr. Conkling’s methods 
are being thoroughly discredited, but we cannot 
throw up our hats, and hail the political millennium, 
while the President from whom civil service reform 
had a right to expect so much removes a faithful 
public servant to make room for an adroit party 
manager, and a thorough-going lobbyist is pushed 
forward as the fit representative of the Empire State 
in the United States Senate. A wise public opinion 
will not play into the hands of skillful politicians, 
but will denounce a corrupting system whether repre- 
sented by President Garfield, ex-Senator Conkling, 
General Grant or Mr. Depew. 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE. 

‘T is reported in the daily press that the ordina- 
tion at the Episcopal Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge last week was a rather notable occasion. The 
school was founded to rep.esent and maintain the 
low chureh party in the Episcopal Church. Its 
professors and dean were chosen for their supposed 
low-chureh proclivities, and the destiny of the 
school was committed to those interests. The founder 
of the school and those who in 1868 united with 
him in plans for its complete equipment had the 
same interest in view. They evem tied up the 
school from the Episcopal authorities in Massachu- 
setts so that it would never be shifted over into the 
high-church position. It was to be low church to- 
day, and to-morrow, and forever. But the private 
corporation of distinguished laymen chosen as 
trustees, with power to fill up vacancies in their 
own body, forgot that opinions change back and 
forth, so that one school is uppermost to-day and 
another uppermost to-morrow. They expected to 
turn out a clerical constituency of low-churchmen, 
The institution is hardly a dozen vears old, when a 
strange phenomenon has been witnessed, and last 
week stood out as a visible fact. The low-church pro- 
fessors, being thoughtful and able men, developed 
fresh views in different theological directions, not par- 
ticularly high, perhaps, but not specially low, certain- 
ly not low in the interpretation of Christian truth, but 
able to teach students to think, and to send forth a 
class of men who are greatly needed in all churches 
to-day ; men who try to.teach truth in the way that 
busy and thinking people can see its force. This is 
the change which has gradually been effected in 
Cambridge. The force of organization has kept men 
true to the essentials of the Episcopal Church, but the 
teaching of the way in which different schools of 
thought have approached the divine revelation in the 
Bible has visibly broadened and strengthened the 
graduates for their future work. The unsectarian 
spirit of a great university like Harvard has helped 
men to teach Christianity in a stronger sense than 
that of representing one schoo] of thought, and the 
institution which was started to be partisan has 
unconsciously grown out to be representative of all 
the schools of opinion in one of the historical churches. 
This was evident in last week’s ordination, All 
schools of thought were represented. Distinguished 
men, many leagues apart in their opinions, were pres- 
ent as by a common feeling that the occasion was 
representative. Dr. Dix and ‘‘ Father” Grafton 
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stood over against the venerable Dr. John 8. Stone | 
and Phillips Brooks. Bishop Quintard was offset by 
Bishop Paddock. Dr. Mulford stood for the freshest 
statement of the divine revelation, The professors | 
themselves are said not to agree enough to teach a_ 
special theological system, falling back upon the | 
Episcopal formularies in default of one, And this 
unusual company of men of different views continued 
together for the space of one day without the breach 
of courtesy, without the denial of the real opinions of 
any one, and without any brexeh of the bond of broth- 
erhood, The oceasion has its significance as an evi- | 
dence of the new feeling and conviction which seems | 
to be making its way among the brethren of ritual—~ 
the conviction that variety in opinions is as necessary | 
to the existence and strength of the Christian Church 
as variety in development is essential to the growth 
and strength of life in nature. This is notable as 
one of many signs that the Episcopal Chureh is re- 
sponding more and more to the Christian forces that 
are moving forward in al] Protestant denominations. 


NOTES. 

Readers of the Christian Union know so well the spiritual 
helpfulness which characterizes Mr. Brooks's presentation of 
religious problems and experience that they will heartily wel- 
come his fresh, suggestive discussion of a practical aspect of | 
Faith: Mrs. Bradford analyzes Thomas Hardy in an appreci- 
ative mood, and indicates the sources of his power as a novelist 
and the peculiarities of his original and powerful style; the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher writes forcibly and pungently con- 
cerning healthy public sentiment, and points out some of 
the dangers of a too great deference to its authority: Miss 
Clark. in her story of Dianthy. discloses the helpfulness of 
life and beauty of character often hidden under an unpre- 
tending homely exterior. In the Books and Authors 
column wil! be found reviews of recent publications by Pro- 
fessor Minot, the Rev. W. E. C. Wright. Eliot McCormick 
and others. Miss Scovil contributes to the Home a seusible 
article on the subject of ** Unprofitable Bindings,” ‘* Sister 
Clover” a Jesson in verse from the oft-repeated parable of the 


Pharisee and the Publican, and Mr. Mabie the story which | 


the Norse Mythology gives concerning the making of 
Thor’s hammer. The long poem for which we make room 
this week in the Young Folk’s Department will repay the 
eareful reading of all our young naturalists. The tender 
poem ‘* Adrift,” with its depth of pathos and its gleam of 
hope, which Mrs. John P. Morgan contributes to our columns, 
will find echoes in many lives; and in the familiar picture 
which Mrs. Mason sketches in her sonnet a deep truth is 
suggested. 

The current number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” dis- 
cusses a species of pawn-broking of which nothing is known 


in this country orin England. This is the Montes-de-piet¢, 


the first of which was established in Perugia in the fifteenth | 
century to counteract the extortionate rates of interest ex- 
acted by Jews and pawn-brokers. amounting sometimes to | 
as high as eightyper cent. The writer, who has been looking 
into these montes-de-piet/ in Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
regards them as among the most important of beneficent in- | 
stitutions of modern times. At first charitable persons col- | 


lected sums of money to be lent without interest or at low | 


rates on security of valuable articles deposited in order to 
belp persons tide over any temporary misfortune. In | 
France there are now forty-tive of these institutions, the first 
having been established in Paris in 1777. In the one im- 
mense institution inthe latter city the rate of interest is nine | 


and a half per cent... while in some establishments it is | 
as low as four per cent.. and in a few instances there is 
no interest at all. It Is considered desirable, 
to charge moderate rates of interest. lest persons take 
advantage. of the institutions for which they are not at 
all intendéd. In 1875 these forty-five montles-de-piefe in | 


France loaned some #15,000,000) to) four million per- | 
sons, ninety-five per cent. of the sums loaned amounting to | 
not more than #10. Skilled appraisers estimate the value of 
the articles given in pledge, and in case they are sold the 
original owners are entitled any time within three vears to 
whatever they bring above this valuation. The institutions 
are always open to public inspection, and every precaution is 
taken to protect the interest of persons effecting louns. These | 
establishments, in France especially, are distinguished for 
their excellence. and foreigners are said to marvel that the | 
poor of England should be subject to those large exactions | 
from which a corresponding ciass in France, Italy. Holland 
and Belgium were long since free. Of course these large 
exactions from the poor apply equally in this country, and it 
ix possible that here is a phase of philanthropy which needs | 
to he looked into, especially in New York, in which are over 
a hundred pawn-shops which not only take the twenty-five 
per cent. allowed by law but as much more as can be extort- | 
ed by processes of trickery and deception. 


Any amount of inspection of charitable institutions will 
not signify so long as they are run in the interest of politics. 
This is understood to be largely true of some of the public 
charities in this city. Such a system is demoralizing, in the 
nature of things, and in some sort a crime against humanity. 
The most you can say of an unfit appointment in the Custom | 


House is that it injures the public service. But such appoint- | 
_ man to win his laurels by coming up to the required standard 


ments in institutions of charity easily defeat the ends of char- 


_ ity by substituting in place of it selfishness and neglect. Even 
| presupposing their fitness, what reason have persons ap- 


pointed in this way to know nothing but the interest of the 
institutions ? They know that their hold of office is extremely 
uncertain, and there is every temptation to turn it to the 
greatest account while opportunity offers. This has been the 


op the uncertainties of an election. The last man in the 
world to be appointed to a responsible place in an institution 
of churity is a politician, and the Charities Aid Association 
cannot take in hand a more commendable work than to have 
our public charities delivered from such appointments. 


John 8S. Abbott died suddenly at his residence in Wauter- 


town, Sunday, June 12th. He was for many years a leader 


of the Maine bar, and at one time Attorney-Géneral of the 
Stute. He had promised to The Christian Union a narrative 


of some of his romantic and striking experiences, selected 


from a professional career which extended over half the 
century. He had begun to accumulate material and make 


memoranda for the final preparation of this narrative, which 


would have been written out in the course of a few weeks. 


_ The essential facts of some of these stories have been pre- 


character and of their historical aecuracy in minor details, 
furnished from memory by the hand of one who simply heard 


him narrate them, still some part of them we shall hope to 
| give to our readers. Mr. Abbott was not less noted for hi- 


Christian urbanity and integrity in the court-room than for 
his legal acumen, his skill in analyzing evidence, and his 
remarkable insight into charaeter. He was a cousin to Jacob 
and Jobn &. C. Abbott, the authors. 


There was a recent discussion in Parliament about the 


—Inatter of combining reformatory and industrial schools, on 


the ground that itis not a good thing to keep ehildren for 
vears by themselves in reformatory schools, as if they were 
criminals. There can be no doubt about this, but there is no 
doubt either that nore harm than good would come of having 
the two classes of children thrown together. For one 
vicious child who would be reclaimed by contact with good 
associates it is to be feared that a dozen would be contam- 
inated by the other’s bad example. The best thing would 


/ seem to be to remove children from the reformatory schools 


us soon as they will bear it, and give them the benefit of 


_ prolific source of abuse and corruption in the Indian Service; | 
/ as it will be in every department in which everything turns 


confers no honorary degrees of any kind, but requires every 


of scholarship. This is especially to be desired in a church 
in which nearly every fourth man has managed to get a D.D. 
appended to his name; and if all seminaries would follow 
the example of this Episcopal institution honors would soon 
become esteemed and coveted in the degree in which they 
are rare and hard to obtain. 


The appointment of the Rev. George Frederick Wright as 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Biblical Theol- 
ogy at Oberlin Theological Seminury in place of Dr. John 
Morgan, who has held the position for so many vears, is an 
admirable one. Mr. Wright is a thorough student, a scholar 
by nature, apt to teach—which cannot be said of all scholars— 


un independent thinker without being idiosyneratic, and hav-. 


ing courage of convictions without that- intellectual rashness 
and heed!essness which is sometimes mistaken for intelleet- 
ual boldness. If he aecepts he will be a great addition to 
the Oberlin faculty. But Oberlin will hardly seem the same 
institution after it misses the venerable face and figure of the 
apostolic Dr. Morgan. 


The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Chureh, recently made a ** Pulpit Plea for Purified Politics,” 
in which some of his well-put sentences ought to stick. For 


‘ : instance, ** polities, once the science of government, is now 
| served, and though they will lose something of their graphic | 


the science of misgovernment. A man that will use money 
for the sake of office will use office for the sake of money. 
Men with ambition for political position. and paying for it 
by mortgaging its perquisites to smaller men—that isthe real 
inwardness of our sharp political contests that agitate us 
every autumn as a kind of political plague.”” The preacher 
did not in the least go outside of his text to tind material for 
au thoroughly able, practical and timely sermon. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley, in’ a published Jetter, declares that 
nearly all the crime in the arimy could be traced to intoxi- 
cation, and that the probibition of liquor in the army always 
couduees to its health and good conduct. t+. A. Sala. who is 
responsible for the statement. adds that the Western army 
of the United States, at the time when Richmond fell. was, 


/ so far asthe private soldiers were concerned, wholly and en- 


tirely uw teetotal army: no spirits, no wine, not so much as 


, & glass of lager beer could the privates illicitly obtain. If 


other associations and surroundings. A single month under | 
_ rounding cities to secure a half holiday on Saturday is an 


surveillance by day, and lock and key by night, more than i- 
necessary, is not putting a child in the way of reformation 
but of a fatal hardening and want of self-respect. And thi- 
condition of things, of course, rapidly increases with years 
and reflection. 


The charming bit of landscape which Messrs. Vaux & Par- | 
_is the first step toward victory. 


. sons have recently called into existence around Grace Church 


ix worthy of study. The plot is surrounded by an irregular | 


the greatest possible length of lawn-line is obtained, and the 


sense of breadth and enlargement which is secured by this 
/ means, in connection with the gradually rising wall of foliage. 


is increased by the skillful grading of the ground away from 
a dead level into almost imperceptible swells and depressions.” 
Excellent taste and discrimination have been shown in the se- 
lection and location of the shrubs and plants, and the effect se- 


_ cured is altogether a charming one. There are so many oppor- 


tunities for fine landscape gardening in this country and thev 


belt of evergreens: the planting has been so arranged ‘that | 


this is true it is the best argument we have ever heard ad- 


duced in favor of the maintenance of a large standing army; 
the Jarger the better. 


The movement among the mechanics of this citv and sur- 


admirable one, and has been fairly met by the employers, 
some of whom have offered to let their men off at three 
oclock. Jt is to behoped that the men in whose interest 
this movement is made will not be led by the rash counsels 
of their leaders to reject this first concession in the hope that 
they may obtain more. In a matter of this kind moderation 


Dr. Wayland Hoyt says that he feels complimented by be- 
ing credited with the helpful article in The Christian Union 
of last week entitled ‘‘ A Lesson at a Feast.”’ but the article 


“was written by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. and he cannot 
wear the laurels which belony to another. Our readers will 


are sorarely used that this delightful bit of scenery in our busi- | 
est street will be not only a relief to the eye but a suggestion of | 


to adorn. 


The Andover Theological Seminary presents to theological 


be seen by its announcement in anotuer column. This an- 
nouncement is especially noteworthy as indicating a char- 


growing determination to keep pace with modern thought in 


| better things to the passer-by who has an acre, or less, of land | 


| students who desire to pursue what may be called a Post- | 
graduate course a very attractive course of lectures, as will | 


acteristic of the best American Theological Seminaries: a | 


for ISS1-1S82 are the New Revision, the recent theories of | 


Professor Robertson Smith respecting the composition of the 


Pentateuch, the Doctrine of Inspiration, Sunday-school work 


and Modern Schools of Preaching, each treated by a specialist. 


It is at least safe to donbt whether any foreign University 


can give as good equipment for the purposes of practical 


please make the necessary mental changes involved in sub- 
suituting Dr. Vineent’s name for that of Dr. Hoyt. 


The United Presbyterians in their last General Assembly 
have submitted a proposal to be acted upon by the various 
Presbyteries, striking from the regulations for divine 
worship the provision prohibiting the use of musical inetru- 
ments in the churches. The overture was adopted by the very 
large vote of 151 to 22. Is this another sign of the degener- 
acy of the times ? 7 


Scrious charges are again brought against the management 
of the Westchester County poorhouse. The account-books 
are said to be kept in avery unsatisfactory manner. The 
management of this institution has been more than question- 
able for years past, and nothing but the most rigorous ex- 
amination of its affairs ought to be accepted by the people 


its work. Among the subjects to be treated of in the course | of the county. 


The American public will bear with sympathy and regret 
that the English physicians have declared that Mrs. Edwin 


| Booth’s illness is so serious that Mr. Booth’s manager has 
already requested a canceling of his contracts with country 
| managers in different parts of England. : 


work in the American Ministry as such a Post-graduate | 


course as this. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Parsons, | 


Kan., is making an earnest and successful effort to build 
| Why should God have allowed a chasm of several hundred years to 


library in that place for the use of young men. Parsons is a | 


growing town with a population of over 6,000, a large per- 


centage of whom are young men. These ladies are anxious | 


to raise #6,000 for an enterprise the mere statement of whose 
objects is sufficient indorsement of its worth. Mrs. Augus- 
tus Wilson, President of the Union, is now in the East and 


has becn successful in securing funds for the proposed bnild- | 


iug. The Eastern publishers have already. at her solicitation, 


given over #1,500 worth of books for the library. Readers | 


' of The Christian Union who desire to contribute to this good 


cause, and we hope there may be many of them, may send | 


contributions of books to J. N. Stearns. 58 Reade St., N. Y.. 
and of money directly to Mrs Wileon, Parsons, Kansas. 


The General Theological Seminary in this city is setting a 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Can you throw any light on the following questions, which 
often puzzle and sometimes stagger thouvhtful minds; namely: (1) 


yawn between the Apostolic age and the oldest known Greek MS., 
thus leaving us in doubt as to the absolute correctness of the hest 
text now accessible? (2) Why did not the same God who inspired 
the Scriptures so supervise the text as to preserve its purity and thus 
leave no rooimn for various readings ? And why did not God so 
«npervise the transcriptions and translations that have been made as 
to secure to us unmixed truth and thus prevent all cavil on this sub- 
ject? ASAT 
It ix the part of genuine reverence to accept God's gifts, 
and not to insist that he should have given us something dit- 
ferent, nor to complain that they are not what we would have 
chosen. In fact, he has given us inspiration through human 


teachers: as the Apostle Paul expresses it, a treasure in 


commendable example in rarely granting degrees. This | 


year, for the first time in its history, it conferred the degree 


_ of Doctor in Sacred Theology. while any number of persons | 


have tried and failed in the examinations. Furthermore, it | 


earthen vessels. It is our business to accept the treasure as 
he gives it, reverently and thankfully. It is, however, very 
evident that the Christian Church has acquired a better 
knowledge of spiritual truth and greater spiritual progress 
by the prolonged discussions and investigations which have 
been rendered necessary by the condition of the Scripture 
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text, and by the necessity for transcriptions and translations, 
than ever would have been acquired by the miraculous pree- 
ervation of an original autograph, in which case there is 
every reason to believe the reverence would have been paid 
to the parchment and the letter and not to the spiritual truth 
aud life the book is intended to quicken and develop. 

—Will you pase answer the following questions in the columns of 
The Christian Union: 


1. What war the difference between John’s baptism and Christ's | 


baptiem, as referred to in Acts xix, 1-67 

2. Im Actes viii., 12-17. we read that the disciples believed and were 
baptized by Philip in Samaria, and that afterward Peter and John 
came down to Samaria and prayed that the Holy Ghost might be re- 
ceived by those who had been baptized, * for as yet he was fallen 
npon none of them.” We also read in Acts xix. that the disciples 


who had been baptized by John had not so much as ever heard that | 


there was a Holy Ghost. Will you explain how these persons could | 


be baptized without first having known of or possessed the Holy | 


Ghost? 

1. The difference is indicated by verse 4. John baptized 
simply as a symbol of repentance. The baptism which Christ 
commended to his disciples after his resurrection was, as 
Paul expresses it in the 6th chapter of Romans, a symbol of 
a new and spiritual life of fellowship with God the Father, 
the Son andthe Holy Ghost. 

2. The phrase used in Acts vili., 16, °* For as yet he, the 
Holy Ghost, was fallen upon pone of them,” is used in the 
New Testament of the impartation of such a special presence 
of the Holy Ghost as was accompanied with supernatural 
gifts and visible and manifest signs. 

—Accepting as trne the general features of the Evanvelical 
echeme, and as unqnestioned the doctrine of God’s infinite goodness, 
there must be atime in the existence of every man in a Christian 
land when God conid or could not have drawn bim to himself and so 
made him eternally blessed. If he could, why does he not? If he 
could not, why did he make him, if any are forever lost? The in- 
quiry is made not in a captious or controversial spirit, and the an- 


ewer which refers it to the divine sovereignty does not meet the | 


difficulty, ax irreconcilable with the divine goodness; and the theory 
that he may have sinned away his day of grace is inconsistent with 
the termns of tlie probiem. Cc. M. 


The question which you ask carries the mind into a region | 


where itis lost. We know too little respecting the character 
and government of God, the bounds of his power over free 
moral agents, and the possible limitations put upon that 
power by their freedom, or by his determination to maintain 
their freedom unimpaired, to solve such a problem as vou 
present. Philosophy can only accept man and his condition 
as we find it on the earth. Insist on the duty of repentance 


of sin and acceptance of God's helpfal and inspiring grace, | ; 
_ on the spo:—which, We suspect, will be pretty lively. 


and leave the issue of arefusal with God, and responsibility 
for refusal on the one who refuses. 

Wa Lvace.—1. The first chapters of Genesis belong rather 
to poetical than to historical literature; or rather to an age 
which did not distinguish clearly between poetry and history. 


The word ‘day is used throughout the narrative in abroad | 


and general sense, equivalent to period of time, which may 
be either longer or shorter ; as the word is sometimes used 
with in the phrase our own day” where itis not 


exactly equivalent to epoch, but is used poetically or meta- | 


phorically in lieu of a more exact phrase. 


2. There is no indication of Sabbath observation prior to | 


the time of Moses. 

8. Sabbath or seven-day divisions of time devotions are not 
confined to the Jewish nations. 

4. Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in 


milk direct from the animal at so much a drink or measure, 
and also a long loose dress worn by women or children. 


—Will you please tell me in your column of Inquiries how many 
of the late Dr. Judson’s children are still living. I saw a piece about 
the work Edward has chosen in your excellent paper a few weeks ago. 
Is Heury a minister? Is Abby Ann living? Did George Board- 
man go out as missionary? 


Six are still living. Henry is not a minister. Abby Ann is 
living. George Boardman did not go out as missionary. 


—I am desirous of tinding out who is the author of the pvem so 
freely quoted from in Black’s novel ‘** Sunrise.” The first verse 
quoted is the following :— 

** Who is your lady of love, O ye that pass 
Singing? And is it for sorrow of that which was 
That ye sing sadly, or dream of what shall be? 
For gladly at once and sadly it seems ye sing. 
— Our lady of love by you is unbeholden ; 
For hands she hath none, nor eyes, nor lips, nor golden 
Treasure of hair, nor face nor form: but we 
That love, we know her more fair than anything.” 

If you can tell me who wrote this poem, and where it ix to be 
found entire, or put me in the way of obtainng that information, 
you will oblige a subscriber. R. W. W. 

Sumit, N. J., May 7, 1851. 

Can our readers answer this question ? 


—Can you, or any of your readers, give me the name of the writer, 
or the hymn from which it was taken, of the following verse describ- 
ing the death of a good man just at sunrise ? 

* And when the King of Day in state 
Had tinged the eastern skies, 
He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in paradise.” 

—Piease inform me through the columns of The Christian Union 
where I may obtain the book entitled ** The Bible Gallery,” by Gus- 
tave Dore, published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., and at what 
cost. 

Write direct to the publishers, New York City. | 

—I have a complete copy of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s temperance ser- 
mons. Price, two dollars. Yours truly, M. M.D. 

62 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 

Our Inguiring Friend of a few weeks ago will please 
notice. 

INQUIKER.—We learn that the lectures delivered at the 
Warwick School of Christian Philosophy will probably be 
published in a@ book, or in a periodical which may be estab- 
lished for the furtherance of the object of the school; namely, 
the relations between Christianity and Science. But it is 
better to hear them as delivered, and the discussions elicited 


—Your correspondent J. C. asks (in the number for June 
7th), ‘‘ What troubled the water of Bethesda?” If he will 


the household and the assembled friends, and were 
soon seated at the lunch table, which was supplied 
from most copious and palatable sources. Our wants 
thus gratified, the eager throngs of townspeople and 
country folk gathered without on the lawn must be 
ministered to, and in no way so acceptably as by 
speaking, 

Dr. Churchill, starting the ball, presented the freedom 
of the city to the guests and was answered by Rev. 
Mr. Virgin, the Moderator of the Association, introduc- 
ing Mr. Beecher ; who made a speech eulogistic of the 
beauty of Stamford and its surroundings, and showed 
its suitability as a resort for that class of summer vis- 
itors who desired cleanliness, plain fare and home 
comfort at amoderate rate. After some other speeches, 
and after the Stamford Cornet Band had paid its re- 
spects by various selections, hand-shakings and fare- 
wells were given to the courteous host and hostess, 
the party returned to the train and soon were climbing 
the mountains again—upon whose sides the afternoon 
sunshine was spreading long shadows, and filling the 
drowsy little valleys at their feet with a golden atmos- 
phere of glamor and romance. In one of these at last 
we stopped, where we were to be the guests that night 
of the Tremper House and its proprietor, Mr. J. H. 
Tremper. 

A fine hotel with all modern improvements in the 
midst of these mountain valleys was indeed to be won- 


dered at and enjoyed: and after the noise and heat of 


the cars, the coolness and comeliness of these generous 
halls and verandas with their extended view of. hills 


and forests and mountain streams was grateful and 


beautiful. At seven o’clock the party took supper, and 
as, toward the end, the Rev. Mr. Virgin arose there waa 
a general arrangement and settling into convenient 
positions anticipatory of good things to follow. Mr. 
Virgin read, first, cards and letters of regret from those 
who were absent. Of members, were Rollin S. Stone, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. James Westerficld and 
others; of invited guests, Dr. Pentecost, and Dr. Ban- 


croft of Brooklyn: Dr. Noah Porter, Charles Cuthbert 


read Abbott's Commentary on the Gospel of John, page 64, | 
and spoke on the beauties of the day and nature, and 


he will find a satisfactory answer to his question. GG. C. 
BUCKNER’S STATION, Va. 


THE N.Y. AND BROOA-LYN ASSOCTL. 
ATION S SUMMER EXCURSION. 
A S we boarded the steamer ‘‘ James W. Baldwin” 


at Cornwall, it was a merry party that was re- 


vealed in the cabin, for it was now dark, and the finest 


scenery along the river had been surveyed. Attracted 


by asort of fraternal gravitation, the scattered groups 


one point. he is become guilty of all, is true, because the | 


law must be regarded as one law, not as a series of separate 


statutes. Each sin of the prodigal son was a breaking of the | 


general law—thou shalt honor thy father and mother. 


times in our colnmns. For further information write to 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D.. Plainfiell, N. J. 


—Beattie’s ‘** Hermit.” It has been said that the last eight | 
lines of this poem, ‘*And darkness and doubt,” é¢tc., were | 


written by the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., President of 
Yale College. as it seemed to him incomplete before. The 
poem is also in a book entitled ** Selections from the British 
Poets,” by Eliza Woodworth, published by Carlton & Phil- 


to public libraries, as my brother and I have each a copy, 
and others may be similarly fortunate. One was pubiished 
in 1830, the other has lost its title-page. FAC. 
Syracrse, N. Y. May 24, 1881. 
—Please inform me, through Inquiring Friends, if there is any 
moral wrong in buying the publications of the American Book Fx- 


of two and three who were engaged in exchanging per- 
sonal reminiscences and talk on various topics were 
finally drawn together in a jovial group, in the center 


of which stood Henry Ward Beecher. Round him 


The Chantanqna Circle has been fully explained several | Were gathered the Rev. H. M. Storrs, the Rev. Robert 


Collyer, the Rev. Edward Beecher and the Rev. Messrs. 
Styles, Shannon, Ager, of the Swedenborgian Church 
of Brooklyn; Crafts, Douglass, Hazard, Lansing, Rob- 
erts, Hall, Mott, McKay, Scoville, Green, Haydn, Whit- 
ing, Whiton, Virgin and Kirtland, the wives of many 
of whom accompanied them. An hour or more was 


spent in the telling of stories, ministerial and otherwise, 
and the relating of personal adventures and amusin 

lips, 1856. Your correspondent, 8. E. T., isin error in sup- | 4 E 

posing that the ‘‘ English Reader” has so completely retired | 


ehange, especially in buying their edition of **Chambers’s Cyclo- | 


pedia ’ and ** Young’s Concordance”? Does the question of a roy- 
alty affect the morality of the case? 
Your subscriber, A: & 

HI Li, N. C. 

Iu onr opinion, the purchaser has a right to buy in the best 
and cheapest market, unless he has reason to believe that the 
article has been stolen or otherwise fraudulently obtained, 
and he. by the purchase, is becoming an abettor of the fraud. 


memories, in which all participated; then, before re- 
tiring for the night, a number of hymns were sung 
and a prayer was offered by Dr. Storrs. 


suggestion of October coolness in the air. After break- 
fasting on the ‘* Baldwin,” the company adjourned to 
a special train on the Delaware and Ulster Railroad 
which awaited them on the adjoining dock. At Kings- 
ton the Rev. Mr. Hoes and daughter, the Rev. -Mr. 


Camp, his mother and wife, the Rev. Mr. Palmer, the 
Rev. Mr. Blauvelt and others joined the party ; further 


al copyright will bind England and America more closely to- | 
gether, until that time there is no obligation resting upon a_ 
single purchaser to attempt to pay a royalty to a foreign | 


author by purchasing only foreign editions. 

—Pisase give the definitions of the following Spanish American 
words: Arrastra, madiona, manzanita, riata, rodeo, serape, and 
vaguero. 

Withont the context one cannot easily give accurate defini- 
tions: but arrasfra signifies to pull, or drag along the sur- 
face; madiona, motherly; manzanifa to, a little apple: a 
bricked up wall, or place for planting, as we sometimes box 
up plants upon a wall, is by some called riata ; rodeo means 
going around, circuitous; or it may mean a market place 
where cattle are exposed for sale; serape, mantle or cloak; 


vaquero. cowherd; & man whodrives a cow along and sells | 


stoppages were made at Phoenicia and other way sta- 
tions, where groups of curious country folk were as- 
sembled to catch a glimpse of the renowned ones of 


While we hope the day is not far distant when an internation. ‘€ excursionists. The half-way point on the road is 


Hall, Professor William Henry Greene, of Princeton 
College; Mr. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.; Dr. 
Thomas, of Brooklyn; Dr. Howard Crosby, Addison 
P. Foster, of Jersey City, and John E. Cookman of 
Brooklyn. 

Rev. Mr. Crafts, of Brooklyn, was then introduced, 


the pleasant element of Christian union shown during 
the trip. Rev. Mr. Ager, of the Swedenborgian Church 
of Brooklyn, followed with an amusing application to 
himself, on the present occasion, of the seventeenth 
century “torture of heretics.” The Rev. Father Glea- 
son related some of his missionary experiences in Cat. 
taraugus County among the Seneca Indians, which 
were at onee amusing andtouching. The subject of 
missions, their wide range of influence and their hope- 
ful prospect, was the theme of the Rev. Dr. Haydn's 
address. The Rev. Mr. Camp, rector of St. Jolin’s 
Church in Kingston, represented that city in a humor- 
ous address, thanking the Association for their repeat- 
ed visits to that region and urging them to come again. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer spoke feelingly and tenderly 
of this uniting of denominations, which was, he 
thought, more sincere and heartfelt than ever before, 
and ended with an impressive reference to the unity 
of all Christ’s children. The next and last speaker 
was Henry Ward Beecher, who spoke of the widely 
existing unity between denominations now prevailing, 
and the importance of looking rather to the lives men 
lead than to their forms of worship. Politically, he 
declared, we as a nation had come to the point when 
the whole people were the element of importance, and 


needful in the management of affairs. Of the recent 
The morning following was bright and clear, with a. 


events in the United States Senate, and the present 
condition at Albany, both gf which he characterized as 
disgraceful, he said there were results to be sought 


after in these United States that men now in public 
affairs knew nothing about, and the real molding of 


at the Summit station, which is reached by a long | 
climb up a steep grade on the mountain side, sugges- | 


tive of California railroading. Here we begin to go 
down, and steadily decline till Stamford is reached, 


about twelve o’clock. Evidently it is a gala day, and 


great times are expected; flags are flying, houses are 
decorated, people are waiting about in gay attire, stores 


are closed, and an air expectant of festivity prevails. 


Leaving the cars a procession was formed, headed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Beecher, which, declining the offered 
carriages, passed on foot along the shaded country 


events is the work of the common people and not of 
one or of ten individuals. At this moment we are ina 
passing shower, under a cloud, which shall be dissi- 
pated, and clear and hopeful skies shall be revealed. 
At the close of Mr. Beecher’s address there was a 
general movement to the parlors and verandas, where 
the formal opening of the Tremper House was being 
inaugurated by a fine orchestra that had played on an 
adjoining veranda throughout the dinner session. A 


night of rest succeeded, such only as one can find in 
these elevated regions of pure mountain air. Family 
prayers were offered in the parlors the following 
_morning, and aftera photograph of the party had been 
taken on the veranda they drove to the station, took 


the cars, retracing the path of the day before, to Ron- 
dout, where, crossing the river to Khinebeck, some 
took the cars, others the boat, and with hand-shakings 
and mutual expressions of good will and fellowship 


street and through the delicious, crisp mountain air to | the party that had assembled the day before, many of 


the house of Dr. 8. E. Churchill, who was to be our | them strangers, parted as friends, and the excursion 
host. Here we were given a most hearty welcome by | was at an end. 


8. A. C. 
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ADRIFT. 
By Mrs. Jonn P. MorGaAn. 


A LOFT in royal splendor rides the sun, 
Flooding the bay in luxury of light; 
Idle or gay, the fair ships one by one 
Float out into the Night! 


My ship went out in flood of sunlight too ; 
And for her, too, the laughing waves made .way. 
We flung her fair sails out to sweetest blue 


Of heaven’s serenest day. 


But on her shining track a shadow fell. 
The waves came up from out the deepest sea. 
The greedy sea came up—(O God, to tell!) 


And fell—O woe is me! 


O woe is me, the helmsman lies below ! 
And I--the sails I cannot furl aright. 

Hold fast, sweet baby hands—I know—I know— 
We'll drift into the Light! 


SAFHTY 

OF FAITH. 
Brooks. 


E OW men have stumbled over the definition of 
faith, and bewildered and ensnarled themselves 


THE 


By tne Rev. 


AND HELPFULNESS 


shall be built around his soul so that the things out of 
which souls make sin cannot come to him. 


The Mas- 
ter knew the world too well for that. His own experi- 
ence in the wilderness of his temptation was still fresh 
in his memory. He knew that life meant exposure, 
that sin must surely beat at every one of these hearts ; 
nay, that the things out of which sin is made—tempta- 
tion, moral trial—must enter into every heart, and so 
he said not, Twill lead you through secluded ways 
where none but sweet and healthy waters flow; but, 
Where T lead you there will be the streams of poison; 
only, if you have the vitality which comes by faith in 
me, your life shall be stronger than the poison’s death. 
If you drink any deadly thing it shall not harm you.” 
Qne thing we see immediately in such a promise, 
one condition which belongs to its fulfillment. Only in 


_the higher action and mission lay the safety from the 
lower influence, and therefore the lower influence was 


to be powerless over the disciples only as they met it 


incidentally in the direct pursuance of their higher task. 


‘ was to be harmless as they drank it. 


same promise. 


Jesus made this promise when he sent the seventy dis- 
ciples out to preach. They were to find the deadly 
things they touched robbed of their venom; the poison 


viving his disciples a life-long career, he repeated the 
Sending them forth consecrated to a 


service which was to last until they died he made the 


and those who heard them. But we may give*ourselves | 


a definition which is true beyond all doubt, and which 
is full enough to answer all our need of definition. 
Faith is the power by which one being’s vitality, 
through love and obedience, becomes the vitality of an- 
other being. I believe in you, my friend, and your vi- 
tality, your character, your energy, the more IT love you 
and obey you, passes overinto me. The saint believes 
in his pattern saint, the soldier believes in his brave 
captain, the scholar believes in his learned teacher. In 
every case the vitality of the object of faith comes 
through love and obedience to the believer. Faith 
is not love nor obedience, but it works by both. A 
man may love me, and yet not have faith in me. A 
man may obey me, and yet not have faith in me. Faith 
is a distinct relation between soul and soul, but it is 
recognizable by this result, that the life of one soul be- 


comes the life of the other soul through obedience and | 


love. So faith in Christ, in the same simple way, is 


that power by which the vitality of Christ, through our | 


love and obedience to him, becomes our vitality. The 
triumph of the believing man is this, that he does not 
live by himself, that into him is ever flowing the vitality 
of the Christ whom he loves and obeys. His whole na- 
ture beats with the inflow of that divine life. He lives, 
but Christ lives in him. This vitality of Christ which 
comes into a man by faith is not a strange and foreign 
Christ is the Son of man, the perfect man, the 
His vitality filling us is the perfection of 
‘They that believe” are 


thing. 
divine man. 
human life filling humanity. 
not men turned into something else than men by the 
mixture of a new and strange divine ingredient. They 
are men in Whom buman life is perfect, in proportion to 
the completeness of their faith, through the Son of man. 
They are men raised to the highest power. The man 


| poisons they would, and yet be safe. It 


special promise general, so as to cover al! their life. 
Now they were constantly to be armed against the 
poison, but still the essence of their safety was in their 
perpetual mission, their unbroken consecration. They 
might not sit down at ease and drink what pleasant 
was only 


while they were living, believing, working that they 


| 


| 
| 


} 


in whom Christ dwells by faith is the man in whom the | 


divine ideal of human life is perfect, or is steadily be- 
coming perfect, by the entrance into him of the perfect 
life of~the man Christ Jesus, through obedience and 


love. 


Now, Christ’s last words are a promise to such faith. 
‘*These signs shall follow them that believe,” Christ says ; 
“if they drink any deadly thing it shall not harm them, 
and they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall re- 
cover.” 
full life of Christ in the soul of man: safety, so that 
what hurts other men shall not hurt him; helpfulness, 
so that his brethren about him shall live by his life. 
By faith—that is, by life, full, vigorous, emphatic life— 
men are safe in this world, and save other men from 
death. 

Men everywhere are trying to be safe by stifling life, 
by living just as low as possible. 
trying not to do one another harm, trying to spare cach 
others’ souls by tender petting, by guarding them 
against any vigorous contact with life and thought. 
The Bible comes glowing with protest. ‘‘ Not so,” i 
says; ‘‘only by the fullness of life does safety come. 
Only by the powerof contact with life are sick and help- 
less souls made whole. None but the live man saves 
himself or quickens the dead to life, saves himself or 
saves his neighbor.” The whole Bible, from its first 
page to its last, is full of the assertion of the funda- 
mental necessity of vitality, that the first thing which 
a man needs in order to live safely is & Wve. 

This safety which Christ offers is secured not by the 
avoidance of deadly things, but by neutralizing them 
through a higher andstronger power. There is no such 
idle promise as that if a man believes in Christ a wall 


Safety and helpfulness, these come out of the | 


| 
| 


founder life. 


were safe. 


And the meaning of that, when we trans- 
late it into the terms of our own life, is 
Only those temptations which we encounter in the 
way of duty, inthe path of consecration—only those 
has our Lord promised us that we shall conquer. He 


clear enough. 


sends us out to live and work forhim. The chances of sin 
which we meet while that divine design of life, the life 
and work for him, is clear before us shall not hurt us. 
When we forget that design our immunity is gone. 
This is what we really mean, what we often put blindly 
enough when we ask whether such a man is a religious 
man or-not. We mean, or we ought to mean, whether 
religion, or the service of God, is present with him as a 
Not whether he is ever tempted, 
know the answers to 


continual purpose. 
not whether he ever sins—we 
those questions well enough; but whether, behind all 
the temptation, under all the sin, his soul is still set 
toward God with genuine and strong devotion. -If it 
is, we know that he must come out This is the 
real question after which men are often fumbling when 


safe. 


they seem to make some mere outside thing, like an 
amulet worn about the neck ora church membership 
Written in a book, a pledge and token that what would 
be sin to other men is not sin to some privileged, pro- 
tected soul. 

It is only when we are about some higher task, only 


upon the state in which the spiritual constitution meets 
the struggle and upon what takes them into the midst 
of doubt. And so it is with all exposures of the spir- 
itual- life. What took you there? What right had you 
to be there? 
everything 


Those are the critical questions on which 
depends. If you are through 
temptation with your eve fixed on a pure, true life be- 
yond it, temptation being only a necessary stage upon 


passing 


your Way, so long as you keep that purpose, that reso- 
lution, that ideal, you shall be safe. If you are in 


temptation, with no purpose beyond it, you are lost. 
Two men walk through the vilest streets ina great city. 
One of them has nothing in him but selfishness and 


the fire ? 
On Olivet, when | 


when temptations meet us as accidents in the service of | 


Christ, that we have a right deliberately to encounter 
temptation and may claim the Lord’s promise of. im- 
munity. -Think in how many places that law applies. 
Have Laright to read this skeptical book, in which 
some able, witty man has gathered all his skill against 
my Christian faith? Itis a book of poison. Have la 
right to drink it? who can say absolutely Yes or No? 
It depends upon what sort of life the reader brings to 
meet the poison. If in your soul there is a passionate 
desire for truth, if you do really love and serve Christ, 
and want to know him better that you may love and 
serve him more, if this book comes as a help to that, 
part of a study by which you shall get nearer to the 
heart of the truth and him, then if you drink that 
deadly thing it shal] not harm you. Nay, you may rise 
up from the reading with a faith more deep; whatever 


change your faith may undergo, it shall win a _ pro- 


But if there is no such earnestness, no 
such life as this, if it is mere curiosity, mere desire to 
be fine and liberal, mere defiance or mere wantonness, 


| then the poison has it all its own way; there is no vig- 


crimination. 


—orous life to meet it, and its death spreads through the 
Men everywhere are | 


nature till it finds the heart. This is the only true dis- 
The old policy which makes ‘‘ Indexes” 


of forbidden books can never do anything for faith. 
, Whatever a man can read in honesty and humility and 
, consecration, and the pure desire of truth, let him read 
it, and if- there be any deadly thing in what he reads it 


shall not harm him. I say this solemnly, deliberately, 


thoughtfully, and without hesitation. Only I beg you 


—gonsecration, and the pure desire of truth. 


to remember how profound are the conditions which 
alone give one the right to read the skeptics and yet 
hope to keep his faith. It is a solemn thing for a man 
first to be sure that he has indeed honesty, humility, 
There are 


_dabblers in unbelief on every side of us who are being 
poisoned through and through by the skepticism which 


they drink in. There are other men who know vastly 


| piquancy. 


low love of self-indulgence. The other is glowing with 


human charity, seeking perhaps some child of his who 


has wandered into that dreadful hell, or longing, it 
may be, to pluck out of the burning some man’s or 
woman's life whose fiery iniquity makes those streets 
the streets of hell. Why is it that one man fills him- 
self full of the iniquity through which he walks and 
the other comes out with garments al) the whiter for 
Two men go into politics. One of them 
wants office. The other wants honesty in government, 
faithfulness to national obligation, the preservation of 
the public purity and credit. What shall be their per- 
sonal fate, the fate of their personal characters, there in 
the political turmoil ? One of them has no faith. It 
is faith that sends the other where perhaps his feet half 


refuse to go. According to their faith so is it unto 
them; and while one man sinks into unserupu- 
lous selfishness and shameless corruption, the other 


scems to breathe the foulest air without a weakness or 
a taint. The woman in social life bears «a charmed life 
through all its deadening frivolity because the life of 
Christ is in her, and she ever counts herself and all of 
these whom her life touches in the lightest contact the 
children of God, sacred, and capable of pure and beau- 
tiful life. Everywhere the amulet is Faith; some great 
idea, some large, long hope. 
most wantonly there *‘the just shall live by Faith.” 


Wherever Death rages 


THOMAS HARDY. 


By Mary C. C. Braprorpn. 
§ bee HARDY in many respects is an cacep- 
tional writer; a new and striking figure in con- 


temporary literature. The peculiarity of his works is 
not confined to the conceptive or expressive powers 
which are displayed in their structure ; it 
both, and stamps them with the seal of the unusual. 
He possesses in a marked degree the ability to pack in 
a very small compass ideas which, if carried to the lim- 
its of their possile extension, would develop into man 
ifold ramifications. Yet this focusing of thought does 
not leave the idea itself shorn of any of its truth-carry- 
ing power, but rather projects upon its most vital part 
the intensest vision of the writer, and also concentrates 
there the reader’s mind. Brilliantly reflective epigrams 
are a force in literary work, and when used side hy 
with their higher development— philosophical 
maxims—they embellish and dignify literary produce 
tion. Whatever worthiness is bestowed by the use of 
these forms of style for embodying corresponding ideas 
is gained by Hardy in his novels. Sentences terse in 
form, in meaning pregnant, address themselves directly 
to the mental faculty which is to work upon them, and 
this directness results in clearness and exactitude both 
in thought and diction. Exeept when using technical 
terms Hardy’s thought-vehicle is most vigorous Saxon, 
sometimes even approaching roughness in his plain 
speaking on certain subjects. The order to which his 
mind obviously belongs is that which finds expression 
in those English words which are most visibly related 
to the early Saxon tongue. Indeed, to one curious 
about as well as skilled in these matters, it would be 
easy to trace his mental tendencies through the outer 
courts of style to its beginnings in the roots of the 
words most frequently used by him. 

The women of Hardy’s books are new literary 
studies, or, if not altogether new in dctual elemental 
formation, the angle from which they are observed and 
the light by which they are analyzed completely change 
the apparent characteristic contour. By emphasizing 
certain traits and rendcring others shadowy the total 
effect becomes novel. His young girls are a class quite 
by themselves in all the essentials of their personality ; 
they are vivid creations, moving through the appointed 
scene of their appearance in ever-varying freshness and 
But among Hardy’s always well-drawn 
examples of young womanhood there is one class which 
he is peculiarly happy in depicting. It is in developing 


embraces 


side 


the tragic germ which almost invariably lies hid in the 


things weak—that Hardy is astonishingly skillful. 
older women, too, are as worthy of study in their way 


more about what unbelief has said, who are more full | 


natures of those women who are at once pathetically 
docile yet desperately reckless—but are above all 


His 


as their younger sisters, and the exceptional weirdness 
of some of them exercises as strong a fascination as 


t 


. | 
pe of real faith for all their study. Everything depends 
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does the winsome grace of maidenhood. Hardy renders 
into forceful language the consciousness which all pos- 
sess of the inner and outer meanings of the message 
of life; of the mirth and mystery which divide its path- 
way; and he acknowledges how pitifully often the 
mirth is swallowed up of mystery. It is quite possible 
to trace this writer’s intellectual growth through its 
successive phases. Its progress is accurately indicated 
in his different books, which, though differing in 
structural type, are all indelibly impressed with the 
same mental gifts; but as development goes on these 
become articulate under rarer and more finished forms 
until they and their animating spirit seem to be trans- 
muted into a sublimated essence of themselves. Hardy’s 
treatment of psychologic problems is masterly. At 
times his glances into man’s inner life almost daunt 
the reader by their searching and_ illuminating 
power. 

The characteristics which have been noted are dis- 
played in varying degrees in all his books, among them 
‘* Desperate Remedies,” ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and 
“The Return of the Native,” but they attain their 
highest manifestation in ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Here his powers, which had been solidifying 
into strength ¢dnd molded into beauty, assume their 
highest functions, and accomplish the work they have 
to do with precision, yet with abundant vitality. [lis 
books carry with them an atmosphere of strangeness 
which is generated by a method of productivencss alto- 
gether unlike ordinary displays of mental activity. A 
peculiar order of mind is pondering upon the usual 
manifestations of the mutable passions of mankind and 
the immutable laws of nature, and what he evolves 
from them in the crucible of his conceptive powers is 
cast in new and attractive forms. 

The scenes of humorous aid domestic interest in 
Hardy’s works strike upon the mind as do the pictures 
of Teniers on the eye, and they are representative of 
the same class of life and types of character to which 
the great artist directed his pictorial skill. The quaint- 
ness of conception and finish of execution which are 
evidenced by the painter are also discernible in the 
writer. Some of his scenes of this nature even rise 
to the height of Hogarth’s savagely humorous and 
pathetically bitter conceptions. The bright light of 
humorous thought is the outer edge of the flame, but 
the central livid hue is the fire of tortured nature. In 
the scenes from low life—where the humorous element 
of Hardy’s writings chiefly lies—his mind displays itself 
in the attitude of intent observation ; putting forth its 
utmost powers to gather into its treasure-house mani- 
fold facts; sifting them with justness and discrimina- 
tion until the pivotal idea is adequately developed 
and placed in the clearest light, then placed in such 
juxtaposition that it illustrates and illuminates its sur- 
roundings. Yet, with all this elaboration, Hardy never 
gives the impression of having exhausted either the 
material with which to work or the power by which to 
work. Reserved force is quite apparent through every- 
thing. 

The most effective portions of Hardy’s descriptive 
passages are those devuted to moorland scenery, of 
which he seems to have imbibed the spirit so thoroughly 
that, through his word-painting of the heath, its very 
air seems tobreathe. But in spite of this and of the 
faithful representation this strange type of scenery re- 
ceives at his hands, sentient weirdness so pervades it 
all that the imagination is impressed with it more as a 
realistic dream of nature’s deserted places than as an 
accurate description of a spot actually seen. Hardy’s 
rhetoric in these passages is very finished, and that his 
is a cultured mind is evidenced by all his works. He 
is not only a cultured writer but a catholic one in his 
attainments. Side by side with traces of classical re- 
search are discovered illustrations which have their 
origin in an acquaintance with the facts and laws of 
the physical universe. Indeed, his mind appears to 
have been largely influenced by scientific study; for 
his methods bear at times the impress of such mental 
toil, and some of his propositions are even expressed 
under scientific formulas. Wide reading and careful 
study are evidenced in all Hardy’s productions, and 
his works show that he values tie finish of the artist as 
highly as the animating thought of the philosopher. 
An appreciative knowledge of the different schools of 
pictorial art must also be acknowledged as one of his 
acquirements; and it is undoubtedly true that a con- 
viction of the essential unity which connects and per- 
vades the externally varied forms of art is expressed in 
his writings. He borrows similes from the plastic 
arts to embody them in a literary work, and so fully 
does he feel their congruity with the new environment 
that he makes its appropriateness of position felt by 
othersalso. But perhaps after all the secret of Hardy’s 
p» wer lies more than in anything else in the introduc- 
tion he gives to certain phases of English life which 
have not been portrayed by any other writer, and which 
he in his explanations and interpretations makes as fa- 
miliarly understood as other well-known conditions and 
characters. Hardy, through the strength of his sym- 


pathetic comprehension, brings his readers into men- 
tal and affectional relationship with the peoples he has 
chosen to typify, and has kindled them into vision of 
their surroundings. Yet even in the midst of this fa- 
miliarization he keeps up the impression of captivating 
freshness, and the delightful impression is produced of 
enjoying a literary revelation. 


HERALTHY PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


AM perplexed by the phrase—‘‘a healthy public 
2 sentiment,” which I read and hear so often. It is 
said that ‘* public sentiment will not sustain” this or 
that law, and so the law must go unexecuted. Or it is 
said ‘‘public sentiment should be aroused and brought 
to bear” against this or that alleged abomination. Or, 
the need of the hour is ‘‘a healthy public sentiment” 
that shall bring to pass some desired end, as temperance 
or political reform. 

Iam perplexed, Isay. For, to be carried about by 
every wind that blows is feeble, unmanly, unchristian. 
And, conversely, to get up a breeze of public sentiment 
to blow men about encourages feebleness and insta- 
bility. 

In our schools there is often a pernicious public 
sentiment as to manners, language and dress; and 
attentive parents fortify their children againstit. ‘O, 
never mind what the boys say, they’re only foolish 
boys.” Now just how to fix a weather-cock so that it 
will obey some winds and defy others is my perplexing 
problem. 

Can aman be said to have any character, good or 
bad, whose way of life is with the wind? Is it worth 
while to raise the wind to regulate him ? 

Above all things, in a Christian church, asking the 
guidance of God and the indwelling Spirit, is it saga- 
cious to introduce public sentiment as a motor? Was 
Jesus exhorting toward the development of a ‘healthy 
public sentiment” when he counscled closet-prayer, 
secret alms and bright-faced fasting, and other confi- 
dences toward God—suaying at the start: ‘‘ Take heed 
that ye act not your righteousness before men, to be 
seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father in heaven” ? 

There can be no question that eemonsible. serious 
reproof and rebuke offered by age to youth, by wisdom 
to folly, by parents, pastors, and teachers, is salutary. 
No question, too, that to follow the approved example 
of asuperioris good. ‘‘ Be ye followers together of me, 
even as Iof Christ,” is good fatherly counsel. But 
these orderly and reverent inspirations differ toto celo 
from—‘* We must make it unfashionable to drink.” 

Further, I seem to perceive that the weapons wielded 
by ‘*public sentiment” are not of the best. Whispering, 
back-biting, anonymous newspaper squibs, ungener- 
ous gossip, evil surmisings, and ominous but cloquently 
silent sniffs, and sighs, and shrugs—and such. In the 
blessed morning of a revival season who has not heard 
the exhortation, ‘Do not hesitate! do not delay! cast 
away the fear of man! come out and take your stand 
with the people of God.” And many a young man or 
woman, ayc, business man of middle age, hesitates, 
delays, and declines, through a feeling of How they’ll 
look at me, talk about me, think about me. The man 
if converted must rise above public sentiment into the 
upper serene, where God meets the praying. 

Is it wise then to pull stch an one down again, and 
for his sanctifying set a-blowing the low down breezes 
of church sentiment? Is not this the sure way to edu- 
cate hypocrites? 

The need of our day seems to me to be an increase 
of the number of citizens who neither obey nor defy 
public sentiment, but illustrate a polarity in righteous- 
ness—like the mariuer’s needle; in tumult, darkness and 
storm obeying its own mystic law, and by its silent 
fidelity to its pole enabling every observer to take 
knowledge of it, and by comparison name the winds 
and currents accurately. 

I distrust ‘‘ great popular movements.” I distrust 
public sentiment ag a teacher or ruler. He that goes 
with or he that goes contrary to the multitude is but 
a leaf driven of the wind. Let not that man think that 
he shall receive anything from God. 

———Wiil the reader pause here a moment and consider 
well whether there be not sundry great ‘‘movements” 
of the day which it were well to neither oppose nor 
assist, but keep aloof, asking instead the guidance and 
inspiration of God. They shall all be taught of God. 

Evmira, N. Y. 


—Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. 
Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up 
something. Luck lies in bed, and wishes the postman 
would bring him the news of a legacy. Labor turns 
out at six o’clock, and, with busy pen or ringing ham- 
mer, lays the foundation of a competence. Luck 
whines. Labor whistles. Luck relies on chance. 
Labor on character.—Cobden. 


DIAN. 1 FWY. 
By Kate Upson Crarx. 


T was a house perched far back on a hillside. A 
long, fair slope, stretching far away for an eighth 
of a mile, and ending in a brawling trout-stream, was 
the prospect from the front windows, and over it _ 
“ The pure winds moved ’mid light and shade the pale-green waves of _ 
rye. ” 

In fact, this magnificent rye-field was the front door- 
yard. On the right was a patch of fodder-corn and 
rows of beets and turnips, and a great barn stood a 
stone’s throw tothe left. Back of the house rose, with 
many gray, jutting rocks outlining its steepness, a 
beautiful, round-topped hill, its head crowned with 
beech and chestnut and hickory trees, till it might fitly 
typify the Boys’ Paradise. -On the three sides left open 
hills were also visible from the cottage, the one beyond 
the rye-field being the grandest in all the region round 
about. 

The cottage itself, though small, was neat and con- 
venient, and Farmer Woffray and his wife were fond 
of children. Yes, it would do. And thus Clearpond — 
became our home for the summer. 

We first saw Dianthy on the evening of our arrival. 
She stood at the neat sink, near the kitchen-door, wash- | 
ing dishes—a great, raw-boned, short haired woman, 
her shoulders bowed with a life-time of hard work and 
her hair thickly sprinkled with gray. Her dark calico 
dress was made with utter panes. No one could 
accuse Dianthy of a ‘‘trail”/or a “‘pull-back.” Her 
face when we caught sight of it was almost painfully 
intent upon her work, and the deep wrinkles on her 
forehead and the hard compression of her lips told that 
Dianthy had not been reared ‘‘on flowery beds of 
ease.” 

‘*Law me!” she was saying as we walked slowly by 
the door, ‘‘ them folks make an awful sivht of dishes! 
Wal,” she concluded, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ Dianthy is 
able to wash ’em.” 


Good Mrs. Woffray made some kindly response to 


her, then turned to us with an apologetic smile, tapped 
her forehead significantly, and said briefly : 

Born so.” 

This somehow made us afraid of Dianthy at first, but 
we soon found out that her heart was one of the kind- 
est in the world, and that she had far more head than 
many people who consider themselves very bright. 
Still, she could never *‘ learn books,” they said; and 
her house-work consisted only of simple and regular 
duties. 

A week after we came to Clearpond a New York 
family came swooping down upon the Woffrays. They 
were Mrs. Bitterman, the Misses Estelle and Esmeralde 
Bitterman and Master Algernon Bitterman, the three 
latter aged respectfully fourteen, twelve and ten years. 
As their names may indicate, the Bittermans were not 
particularly agreeable people. Mrs. Bitterman pre- 
tended to considerable moncy and vast social prestige. 
Her character and abilities may be gauged somewhat 
by one of the first remarks that she made upon reach- 
ing the cottage. Dianthy came to perform some 
little office, and when she went out Mrs. Bitterman 
turned to me with an expression of horrified amaze- 
ment: 

‘Who is that creature ?” she asked in ney. 

Mrs. Woffray explained, whereupon the lady sank 
back into her chair saying, with the air of one who set- 
tles it, 

“Well, whoever she i is, he hasn’t a particle of style 
about ‘her—not a particle.” 

Yet Mrs. Bitterman had no conception whatever of 
wit or humor. 

We had lived harmoniously together for some three 
or four weeks, when, one evening, Algernon Bitterman, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Nonnie,” was taken ill. Mrs. 
Bitterman, who was a most inefficient woman, had no 
idea what to do, but good Mrs. Woffray provided a hot 
foot-bath for him, gave him a dose of herb tea and put 
him to bed. Ithought nothing of his attack, but as I 
passed Dianthy, she pulled my dress and whispered, 

‘*That air Nonnie, he ain’t through yet!” 

‘¢What makes you think so?” 

‘*Law, he looks bad; I know he ain’t through. Look 
a-here,” and she opened her «ld calico apron, display- 
ing a cluster of roots and some green leaves. ‘‘That’s 
good to rub ’em with, when they’re so, and them’s good 
for tea. I jes’ ran up to the pasture to get’ em. He’ll 
need ’em!” 

By an early hour, as usual, the household was wrapt 
in slumber, but shortly after midnight everyone was 
aroused by piercing shrieks from Mrs. Bitterman’s 
room, and a great commotion generally. Sure enough, 
‘‘Nonnie” wasn’t ‘‘through yet.” He lay upon his 
bed writhing with pain. He would evidently be in 
spasms if he was not relieved soon, and the doctor was 
two miles away—up bill at that. 

Suddenly Dianthy entered, bearing a steaming po- 
tion in each hand. 

Go away!” shouted the frantic “Go away, 
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the gaunt figure of Dianthy. 


_rye-field she caught and held it. 


_anthy’s; but to me it was exalted heroism. 
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you ignorant creature! You will kill my beautiful 
boy!” 

‘You'd better let her,” aid gentle Mrs. Woffray, 
touching Mrs. Bitterman’s arm persuasively ‘‘Dianthy’s 
real good in sickness.” _ 

‘¢The trouble is,” said Dianthy sententiously, ‘‘ he’s 
been a-eatin’ too many o’ them green Porter apples. 
I see him come in with his pockets full and I knew 
he’d be jes’ so. My yarbs’ll cure him. If they don’t 
right off, I’ll start for the doctor.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” cried poor Mrs. Bitterman, wringing 
her hands, ‘‘anything! anything!” 

Dianthy poured her tea down the boy’s throat, and 
then began to rubhim vigorously with her hand, which 
she dipped from time to time into another hot prepar- 
ation beside her. In five minutes he breathed more 
easily, and his contortions ceased, and in half an hour, 
after a second dose of Dianthy’s magic tea, he lay 
sleeping like a baby. Then she swathed him in flannel 
wet inthe stramonium water with which she had been 
rubbing him, and the family dispersed. In the morn- 
ing the boy was up and about, and in a day or two 
was quite himself again. 3 

A wonderful change had come over Dianthy during 
the progress of the scene. Her face, usually vacant 
and impassive, was all alight. Her square chin quiv- 
ered, her touch was soft and her ponderous step grew 
quick and light. But Mrs. Bitterman did not seem to 
notice anything unusual about her, nor did she ever 
show any further appreciation of the important services 
Dianthy rendered her on that somewhat momentous 
occasion than the grudging, ‘‘Good night. I’m sure 
I’m obliged to you,” with which she had dismissed her 
when the scene was over. But to the other boarders 
Dianthy had become an interesting character. 

There were, however, very few opportunities for 


| studying her, for the poor woman’s ‘‘lack of calcu- 


lation,” as Mrs. Woffray called it, made her toil last all 
day long, and it was not until several days after that I 
found her unoccupied. Then she was sitting on the 
door-step as we drove up from a ride to the village. 

‘You look tired, Dianthy,” I observed. 

‘‘Yes, I be,” she responded quietly; ‘‘I gen’ally 
be.” 

‘‘But you sleep well?” I went on, wishing that I 
could think of something to say. 

‘‘ Law, yes,” said, Dianthy gravely; ‘‘but somehow 
I’m allers behind; can’t seem to ketch up nohow. 
Can’t ketch up with my work nor nothin’ else, hurry’s 
fast as I kin.” | 

‘It’s too bad, Dianthy,” I said sympathetically. 

She edged up a little nearer to me on the door-step, 
and spoke more confidentially. 

‘‘No,” she continued, ‘‘I can’t ketch up with the 


world anyhow. Now, ’tain’t but a little while ago they 


was a-saying Pierce was President, but now it’s a man 
named Grant, ain’t it? But I must go and strain my 
milk!” and Dianthy hurried away. 

One afternoon my nurse had been drawing my little 
Bessie in her carriage up and down the level sward in 
front of the door, and carelessly left her to go up the 
hill fora moment. I was sitting by the window sew- 
ing when the carriage began to move down the inclined 
plane and into the rye-field. The child gave a little 


‘shriek, and I looked up. She was already a rod away, 


and had acquired considerable momentum in her jour- 
ney down the hill. 

My eye took in the situation at a glance—the long 
slope of the rye-field, the jagged rocks at the end, then 
the steep descent into the brook. | 

I sprang after it, but I stumbled in the moist earth 
and fell. The horror, the despair of that moment I 
shall never forget, when suddenly there rushed by me 
With tremendous 
plunges she gained upon the little carriage, which was 
now and then delayed by striking against some obsta- 
cle, till just as the rocks began to rear their broken 
heads above the shaggy underbrush that bounded the 
Then the child, who 
had been paralyzed by fright, began to cry. Mrs. 
Woffray, the nurse and I were at hand, and Dianthy 
sank almost fainting to the ground. 

I knelt beside her and embraced her again and again, 
while the tears coursed down my face. The gratitude, 
the ecstasy of that moment were ennobling forces. I 
am a better woman for having known them. _ 

It sounds a simple thing enough, this deed of Di- 
She had 
saved my child, and throughout the remainder of the 
summer, which was made happier by the early depart- 
ure of the Bittermans for some more congenial abiding- 
place, the bond which was formed by the brook that 
day between Dianthy and me strengthened continually, 
till I felt for that homely, simple-minded old woman a 


~ tenderness of love which was almost sacred. 


In the Fall we returned to our city home, but Mrs. 
Woffray wrote us often of Dianthy. One day a tele- 
gram came announcing that Dianthy was very ill; an- 
other followed the day after. Dianthy was dead. — 

A year later I was sitting in the parlor of a New 


tunate ‘‘ Nonnie.” 


York hotel, when suddenly I saw an acquaintance en- 
ter. It was Mrs. Bitterman, the mother of the unfor- 
The recognition was mutual, and I 
was really glad to see any one who reminded me of 
that happy summer at Clearpond. 

Our conversation, however, was not very long. 
closed, I believe, as follows: 

‘*By the way,” I said, my lips quivering a little, 
dear old Dianthy is dead.” 

‘*Diantha? Diantha?” said Mrs. Bitterman, care- 
fully arranging her false puffs, and then settling back 
into her chair with ease and precision. ‘‘Oh, yes! 
that creature! JI remember her very well. She hadn’t 
a particle of style about her—not a particle!” 


ISRAEHL IN EGYPT. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


MONG the names which redeem human nature 
from the sin and shame which envelope the 
race, and give a true interpretation to the divine dec- 
laration that God made man in his own image, none 
is more illustrious than that of Moses. His name, 
notwithstanding the lapse of three thousand years, is 
still undimmed by time, and will be held in lasting 
remembrance so long as. the Hebrew race preserves, 
though scattered to the four quarters of the earth, 
its sacred records and its national identity. The founder 
of a great nation, and the founder under God of those 
principles of political economy which underlie every 
free State, his name will be more and more honored as 
those principles of liberty, equality aud fraternity which 
were the foundation of the Hebrew commonwealth are 
more generally recognized and adupted by the voice of 
mankind. More resplendent even than his inspired 
geuius are the moral courage, the indomitable and un- 
selfish purpose, and the manly, yethumble, piety, which 
are far too seldom united to a tenacious ambition and a 
powerful intellect. Deservedly honored as the greatest 
of all statesmen, he is yet more to be honored for those 
sentiments of commingled patriotism and piety which 
led him to reject a hfe of apparent glory, though rcal 
disgrace, for one of seeming ignominy, but real and un- 
dying glory. 

The story of Moses’s life begins with the darkest 
epoch of Jewish history. The Biblical description uf 
the Egyptian bondage is very brief and simple. 
sources give us some information which enables us to 
fill up the outlines of the picture. 

Itis not necessary for the practical purposes of the 
Bible student to enter into the disputed questions 
respecting Egyptian chronology and dynasties. It is 
enough for us to know that a new dynasty came in 
whose kings began to look with jealous apprehension 
on the descendants of Jacob and who inaugurated a sys- 
tem of oppression intended to check their incresse and 
to destroy their manly spirit. They were set to labor 
at the public works; according to the Old Testament 
record, in the construction of treasure-cities ; accord- 
ing to Josephus, in the erection of the pyramids, 
the great canals and vast drains built for purposes of 
irrigation. They were turned away from their free 
trade of shepherds to the hard labor and service in the 
field such as we still see along the borders of the Nile, 
where the peasants, naked under the burning sun, work 
through the day, like pieces of machinery, drawing up 
the buckets of water from the level of the river for 
the irrigation of the fields above. 

Their bondage was aggravated by criiel punishments ; 
the punishment inflicted being similar to the bastinado 
which appears pictured on the ancient monuments 
and practiced in the modern villages of Egypt. The 
cry which went up from the afflicted Israelites of old 
‘‘by reason of their taskmasters’”’ must have been, 
with slight differences, the same as that of the modern 
Egyptian peasants who are put to work along the banks 
of the Nile and who chant in a melancholy chorus, 


It 


“They starve us, they starve us”—‘‘They beat us, 


they beat us.” 

The bondage of the mind was worse even than that 
of the body. Egypt was ruled over by a hierarchy as 
much more intolerable than that of the Jesuit order in 
Rome in its day of power, and that of the Moham- 
medan hierarchy to-day in Turkey, as that age was one 
of more flourishing despotism than our own. The 
priesthood, numerous, richly endowed, and free from 
the care of self-support, maintained a wide separation 
between itself and the laity, and kept the latter under 
bondage to a carefully cultivated superstitious fear. 
Whatever theories of spiritual truth may have been 
entertained in the higher realms of philosophy, there 
is no doubt that the common people were taught to 
worship the sun, the moon, the starry heavens, the 
day, the year, the Nile, the very cows that fed along 
the banks, the very crocodiles that swam in the wa- 
ters. Polytheistic worship is always degrading, for it 
is almost invariably the worship of mere sensuous ob- 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, July 3, 1881.—Ex. L, 1-14, 
Golden Text: Ex. L, 14. 
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jects, generally of those which are calculated to inspire 
awe and fear; and although there has been a vigorous 
attempt to find in the polytheism of Egypt, as in that 
of India, some purity and poetry, these qualities have 
been rather imputed to it than discovered in it. ‘*We 
can find,” says Mr. Kenricks in his ‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” 
‘*no sufficient evidence for the opinion that the vari- 
ous gods of Egypt are but symbols and personifications 
of the attributes and powers of one Being whom the 
priests, if not the people, recognize as the only true 
God.”! 

Here we leave the Israelites while we turn to draw 
from this picture of Israel in bondage two lessons not 
inappropriate for the Sabbath which immediately pre- 
cedes the 4th of July. 

I. The remnant of Jewish bondage is still to be seen, 
as we have said, in the condition of the fellahs of Ezypt 
of to-day where Christianity has not yet made its amel- 
iorating influence felt. But wherever the Bible has 
gone the chains have been broken. What God through 
Moses did for the children of Israel in leading them 
eut of bondage he has done by his word through men 
inspired of it to lead all Christian peoples out of bondage. 

That to-day we have the right and the power of 
meeting in our own church and worshiping according 
to our own rites and in our way, that our home is 
sacred from the intrusion of government officials, that 
our children are not liable to be seized and taken from 
us, that the father may not be at any moment seized 
and compelled to serve in public works or in the army, 
or caught up on bare suspicion and hurried away to 
permanent imprisonment or to death, all this is due 
to the influence and the power of Christianity and an 
open Bible. And that it is due to Christianity and an 
open Bible is proved by the two facts, that Liberty and 
Christianity are geographically commensurate and that 
the degree. of liberty is everywhere identical with the 
degree to which the Bible is an open book, accepted 
and read by the common people. 

II. The lives bitter with hard bondage in Egypt 
are a fit symbol of the lives of those who have sold 
themselves into slavery unto sin; who are working 
not really for themselves but for a hard task-master ; 
who are not children under a father’s roof but slaves 
under a master’s whip; who know not the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free. This Sabbath day which 
so closely precedes the anniversary of our Declaration 
of Independence is a fitting day to remember the 
Emancipator who through all these centuries has been 
striking off the chains from the wrists of men; who has 
yet more gloriously ushered their minds into Freedom, 
giving them the right to think and to judge for them- 
selves; and who, most glorious emancipation of all, 
sets those who trust themselves to him free from 
bondage to fear, to conscience, to law and to every 
form of despotic sin. . 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
Br Mrs. W. F. CraFtTs. 

CENTRAL THovuGnt.— Growing strong through trials: 

1st. To engage the children in a conversation about 

the making of bricks, and building with them. 
_ Show the children three or four bricks, and ask what 
they are. Ask if they are dug out of the ground as 
stones are or if they are made by men. Let the 
process of making brick be described by those who 
have seen it done. Call on some child to pile up the 
bricks, as if building a house or wall. Ask how 
many of them live in houses made of brick. Get them 
to name the various uses made of bricks. 

2d. To teach how the Israelites in hard and bitter 
bondage were made to make bricks, and do other 
service. 

As the children can not be supposed to be familiar 
with the history, the teacher will need to tell about it 
in the form of a story. What better material could be 
had forastory? A people not at home, but in a foreign 
land, growing rich and powerful—a people who were the 
grandchildren and the great-grandchildren and relatives 
of Joseph; a proud new king, who knew nothing about 
the goodness of Joseph and what he had done for 
Egypt, and who therefore had no reason for treating 
his relatives well; a king who feared the Israelites 
would grow to be so many, and so rich, that they would 
take Egypt for their own country, and have a king of 
theirown. Tell that he made a pian to have them 
work hard, with taskmasters over them to whip them 
whenever they should stop to rest. Describe the lashes 
of the taskmasters. Tell that their work was mostly 
brick-making and building ; that they made the bricks 
by mixing straw with the mud of the Nile; that they 
were required to make acertain number of bricks 
every day; that at first straw was furnished, but at 
last they had to find the straw, and make just as many 
bricks as before. Tell that by thus making hard- 
worked slaves of the Israelites the king of Egypt 


1 See Lyman Abbott’s “Old Testament Shadows,” Stanley’s ** His- 
tory of the Jewish Church,” Kenricks’s ‘“‘Ancient Egypt,” and ‘*W il- 
kinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” from which, with some modifiva- 
tions, I have freely quoted. 
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hoped to kill many, and to make the others so sad 
that they would not care to be either rich or great. 

Draw a large brick on the blackboard with red chalk, 
and print in itwith white chalk the words of the Golden 
Text—Exodus i., 14. Help the children to read it. 

3d. To compare with the bondage in Egypt the op- 
pression of Satan everywhere. Tell that Satan does 
not like to see God’s people growing to be many, and 
happy and strong, so he tries to have us think, 
when disappointments and troubles come to us, that 
God has either forgotten us or does not love us. Give 
as an illustration a brief outline of the history of Job. 

Teach that although the Israelites were oppressed 
they grew greater in numbers, and were stronger than 
before. So does God want us to become braver and 
better by meeting the trials which come to us. Show 
the children how this may be. 

Give to each child a paper brick to carry home with 
the words of the Golden Text printed upon it. 


SONNET. 
By CAROLINE A. Mason. 


CHILD lay sleeping in the rosy dawn, 
And sleeping, dreamed. What fancies crossed 
his brain 

We know not: now a shadow, as of pain, 
Clouded his tranquil features, and anon 
A smile lay beautiful his face upon ; 
The household stirred around him, but in vain 
The noisy prattle of the household train 
To break the spell ; outside, upon the lawn, 
The birds sang shrilly, and the clarion cocks 
Answered with lusty cheer; but all unheard 
By him or crow of cock or song of bird. 


Who knows but life be such: a dream that locks 
Our senses to the Real about us rife! © 
If sleep can thus enthrall us, may not life ? 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WarRD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


For the household of faith, for the home of those who in this life 
are strangers and wanderers from God, we render thee thanks, our 
Father. We thank thee that as the ark bore for many days the heuse- 
hold of thy servants over the troubled waters so the church hath 
borne, from age to age, so much of truth and such tidings. Though 
the church itself is perishable, though it so often stumbles, losing its 
way, yet the light of the knowledge of God hath never been ex- 
hausted, and it shines still. Though it is cumbered with manifold 
partialities and methods and additions, yet the sacred truth of God’s 
love for men and his purpose of redemption has never expired. 
Thy love for thy servants and for their children, and the hope that 
thou art in covenant with them, and that thy promises clasp them 
and all that are dear to them, have been a comfort to multitudes in 
every age. 

We rejoice that that which we feel is unspeakably greater in thee 
than it is in us—for what is it that one should love us if he does not 
love those whom we love? How poor is the gift that rests, and con- 
fines itself to self-reverence within ourselves, and does not shine out? 
What are flowers that have no fragrance? what are coals that have 
no flame? and what are those mercies that do not ray out around 
us, and bless others in blessing us ? 

We bring up our children in the midst of this world of perils with- 
out that concern, that disturbance which a knowledge of those perils 
should bring to us. They are thy children more than they are ours. 
Thou dost love them from out of the broad heaven. To thee, that 
art behind the wind and the storm, and hast in thine hand the direc- 
tion of all things, not they that venture in the scenes of life, nor 
they that wear crowns, nor they whose right hand governs the earth 
are most precious to thee, but the little ones. Thou feedest the 
birds, thou nourishest the flowers, and thou takest care of the little 
children. Not one of them shall ever fly away, and be lost, and per- 
ish in the tempestuous darkness and its nether life. None of them 
shall escape thy best angels, of large heart and sweet bosom, that are 
sent for their salvation. Thou carest for them, if ‘for none others. 
Thou dost care for all others; but first and chiefly thou carest for 
them on account of their need, their weakness and their inexperience. 
Thou art to them as a motheris, but a thousand times more 
motherly. 

We cannot pierce to discern what are the inward ways of thy gov- 
ernment. Men talk with loftiness of the government of our God; 
but who knows thy government or thee but in a very slender de- 
gree? What dothey who dwell in the region of ice know of the 
summer of the tropics? How can they who are afar off and as yet 
undeveloped discern the height and depth, and length and 
breadth, and exquisiteness of the divine thought and feeling of love? 
How can we apprehend what is the interior of all things? We re- 
joice to believe that it is more glorious than we can think, and that 
it has never entered into the heart of man to conceive the things 
which thou hast laid up for thine own. 

Bless the parents who have brought their dear children here this 
morning; and may this sprinkling of pearly drops, that do neither 
. good nor harm to the child, be a symbol that shall be unforgotten by 
the parent, and working through love and benediction bless the 
child. These children are offered up with prayer, with hope and with 
inward and devout purpose. Confirm this purpose in the parents; 
and keep the children in their arms so long as it is best for the dear 
-omes; then take them into thine. Prepare them for sorrow and pre- 
pare them for joy. Let them goearly if livirg long they would stum- 
ble and perish. Bless the households; and may these children be as 
so many kindled lights that shall not go out by day nor by night, 
burning with the oil of love. Strengthen thy dear servants that they 
may rear these children not for vanity, nor selfishness, nor for the 
pride and pomp of this world, but for virtue, and truth, and honor, 
and purity, and fidelity, and God. 

Biess the children of the whole congregation. Bless those whose 


* Immediately preceding the baptism of children. 


mothers’ tears have baptized them in the closet, and bless those who 
have no fidelity in their parents to bless them. , 

We pray for the unprayed-for. We pray for those who have none 
to care for their souls, but only those who minister to them in their 
outward estate. 

Bless, we pray thee, the growing generation. Our longings are be- 
fore thee. Thou knowest our desire in their behalf, that they may 
more than fill the place of their parents; that the parents may raise 
up @ more manly generation to speak thy name and to represent thy 
cause. 

The Lord bless all that are with us this morning. Bless the ser- 
vices of every kind to the good of every soul that is here. Prepare 
us, by worshiping in the sanctuary below, to worship more gloriously 
in the temple above. In our weakness, in our want, in our ignorance 
of the right way, in our lack of strength and wisdom, bless us. Call 
us thy children, and take care of us until the gates are thrown back 
and we are born in the blessed land where God is the light and where 
no night is, but eternal day. 

And to thy sacred name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be eternal 
praises. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE* 


** Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
—[MARK Xxvi., 15. 
HIS Gospel, then, has got to be preached in Green- 
land and among the Kamtschatkans, just as well 
as in London and along the edges of the Great Sahara. 
It must be preached among the florid and imaginative 
Orientals as well as among the practical and more sedate 
Occidentals; it must be a Gospel that shall adapt itself 
to nascent humanity ; it must be a Gospel preached to 
man in a savage state, to man in a semi-civilized con- 
dition, and to man under the forms of the highest civ- 
ilization, or else it is not a universal Gospel. 

Great inquiry is being made now-a-days as to the 
church of the future. We are going to have a church 
of humanity, some think—though what that is it would 
puzzle them to tell. We are going, it is said by others, 
to have a church of science—as if science were any- 
thing else but a word; as if there were anything in 
heaven or upon the earth that is called science ; as if 
there were anything in what goes by the name of 
“science” but simply knowledge, and the lowest form 
of knowledge at that; namely, knowledge of physical 
qualities and conditions. Weare going to have, beside 
these, a whole army of churches, if you believe still 
other advocates. 

But this question is not of so much importance as the 
questions, What is the Gospel? and, Is the Gospel rep- 
resented by the machinery of the churches, and by 
the creeds of the churches? 

I am opposed neither to creeds nor to church organ- 
izations; but I say that neither creed nor church or- 
ganization represents the interior spirit of Christianity 
which is to become imperial and universal; and when 
we go down into the remote ages, vou and I, from 
the battlements above, will see, I take it, something of 
everything that is ever done of good in this world, 
either as a souvenir, as a remembrancer, or as having 
some interest in it. | 

But the difference between religion and the instru- 
ments of religion is just as great as the difference be- 
tween scholars in a school and the books and black- 
board which the scholars use. The implements by 
which we instruct our children are one thing; and 
though they have their value they have no sacredness. 
No man ever stands reverently before a blackboard, 
though a great many stand irreverently before it. No 
man ever says to the child about his arithmetic, his 
grammar, his speller and his reading-book, ‘‘ These are 
sacred things, ordained of God; and you must hold 
them in profound reverence.” We never stumble or are 
confused in regard to the education of the reason; but 
we make a difference between the development of the 
human reason into intelligence, and through intelli- 
gence into knowledge, and the school-house, the school- 
master, the blackboard, the arithmetic and the other 
books. We draw a distinction between the instruments 
and the end which those instruments are designed to ac- 
complish. But when we come to the education of 
another part of the same man—the conscience, the 
spiritual element in him—it would seem as though all 
the experience that has been gathered in this other 
sphere stops. 

Men think that the church, and creeds, and ordi- 
nances, and rites, and controversies are religion, or 
somehow or other have to do with religion. They 
think that all of them add something to religion, just 
as old-fashioned medigzval and modern implements of 
war have something to do with military courage, 
though they are not courage. The fact is that armor 
which was good five hundred years ago is good for 
nothing now except for museums. It isnot that human 
courage and human efficiency change, but simply that 
a different age needs different implements. We change 
the implements everywhere else but in religion, with- 
out any idea that it impinges, adds to or takes away 
from the thing—namely, religion. 

Now, if the Gospel is to be universal; if, in other 


*SuNDAY MORNING, May 8, 1881. Lesson: Psalm Ixxxvi. HyMNs 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 174, 725, ‘Shining Shore.” Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


words Christ’s ideas of human nature and human 
duty, and divine nature and activity are to become 
universal, it is because they have in them an adapta- 
tion to every stage and development of humanity, as 
to manners and customs, from the very lowest dawn 
of intelligence among men clear through to the time 
when we shall have scoured the heavens, and shall 
have understood the liturgy of every star, and when 
we shall know around and around the horizon every- 
thing that is within its bounds. If Christ’s Gospel is 
to be preached to every creature and dominate in every 
nation it must be just as well adapted to the uttermost 
development of human character in every individual, 
in society, in national life, and in the sphere of the 
whole world, as it is to any intermediate development. 
It must cover the entire range. 

I wish to advance-some considerations this morning 
to show you that that is precisely what the realm 
of the gospel is. In the first place, it is universal— 
universal in respect to place, universal in respect to 
time, and universal in respect to condition. That 
which constitutes the marrow of the Gospel fits itself 
to human nature and human want everywhere an 
always. 

If you undertake to preach the Gospel according to 
one schedule, the first step you take is the declaration 
that our first parents, Adam and Eve, carried in them- 
selves the whole human family, and that. when they 
fell they carried down the whole human family with 
them; that the whole human family, therefore, is born 


tively—that it is smouched, stained, poisoned by sin. 
Do you find that in the Sermon on the Mount? Do 
you find it in any of Christ’s parables? Do you find 
it in the innermost receptacle of Christ’s thoughts as 
recorded in John’s Gospel? Do you find anywhere in 
the New Testament anything more than allusions to it, 


assumes the general belief of the ages for the purpose 
of arguing; where it is not an affirmation but is only 
an assumption? There is no such thing. 

What is the New Testament view of this point? 
Simply this: All men are imperfect by ignorance, by 
infirmity, by weakness, and by voluntary wrong. The 
words are not there, but the New Testament assumes 
the universal want of man. Is there any doubt about 
that? Will there ever be any doubt about it? Are 
there not in every generation men born at zero? Is 
not that the divine notion? Is there any fact more 
patent, more philosophical, or more universal than 
that it was not the design of God that men should be 
born perfect? If they had been born perfect they 
would have been born full grown. The law of crea- 
tion is that men are to be born at zero, and are to find 
their way little by little, little by little, to themselves ; 
and the New Testament, without going into any philo- 
sophical abstractions on the one side or on the other, 
simply assumes this patent and universal fact—the 
infirmity, the weakness, the want, the low condition 
of mankind. | 

Well, that, certainly, adapts it to its universality. Not 
only does it assume this condition, but it assumes, 
next, the universal adaptability of men to increment, 
to development, or to increased knowledge. The New 
Testament does not act on the theory of physics. 
There has not been, so far as I know, except by poets, 
an address to stones, or to the soil. There are poetic 
apostrophes of this kind; but the question is never 
propounded to the granite, ‘‘ Will you be covered with 
this moss, or that? Which do you prefer, to jut out as 
an outcrop, or to form a part of the backbone of the 
hidden continent ?” There is no address made to any 
organized matter. Neither is any address made as if 
organic life, in its lowest form, was susceptible of educa- 
tion. There is nota hint that any man ought to undertake 
to preach the Gospel to beasts, to bugs or to worms. 
They and all the vegetable kingdom are let alone in 
this respect. The forests are told to clap their hands ; 
and they do, with every zephyr that sweeps the new- 
born leaves of this beautiful spring day. All the earth 
is told to praise God; and in a poetic sense all the 
earth is praising God. Every flower exhaling its sweet’ 
incense, all birds, all insects, everything that lives, 
poetically speaking, is praising God. But the New 
Testament never addresses the human race as it does 
the organized and unorganized races, which are what 
they are and are left to run their course. Man is 
always addressed by pungent arguments, by entreaties, 
and by commands. 
Now, what is the groundwork on which any one can 
make such an address to men except that they are sus- 
ceptible of benefit? What sense would there be in 
urging them to develop themselves, if they were fully 
developed or were utterly unsusceptible of increment 
or expansibility? In that case they would be treated 
as the rest of creation is. But the New Testament goes 
on two steps farther: first, it assumes that all men are 
sinful, infirm, weak, ignorant, erring, undeveloped, full 
of all manner of infelicities, and to a very large extent 
infelicities which ripen into sins; for nothing is a sin 


totally depraved; and that not negatively, but posi- 


and allusions that are made by an Apostle who simply — 
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except that which is a voluntary act, a chosen wrong. 
Then, in connection with that, the New Testament as- 
sumes that it is not necessary that men should perish 
in these infelicities; that they may be freed from their 
sins, from their infirmities, from their weakness and 
from their ignorance. In other words, mankind is, ac- 
cording to the New Testament teaching, a growing 
race, an evolving race, a developing race, a race low 
down and in unspeakable need, but a race adapted to 
come up step by step. This is the New Testament phil- 
osophy. But it does not commit itself to any of the 


thousand questions that come up; nor does it take 


ground on the subject of the propagation of the sin of 
our forefathers through our veins. It simply takes the 


world as it is and says, Here is the fact: Man is in a 


low condition, but is susceptible of being carried up to 
a very high condition, and is in very great need of it. 

Then, next, it declares that God is a being setting 
himself forth, in so far as a disclosure is made of his 
nature, as the sun is set forth. ‘The sun is to this 
world the center of all life. Let a stroke of omnipo- 
potence obliterate the sun, and the obliteration is 
chronic. In a little time everything would perish. 
God is the sun; or, to take away the figurative con- 
struction of it, God is the Father. 

Now, father meant more in old times than it means in 
our day, because, according to the political and social 
development of those times, the father was the family. 
In modern civilized society the individual is the unit; 
but in ancient society all the property and all the rights 
of the children were in the father. The father com- 
bined all in himself, and his family was his own self. 

When, therefore, God is said to be the Father, and is set 
forth toall men and to every child that lisps the first con- 
sonants of the Lord’s Prayer as Father, it brings him into 
the same relation to the human family that the earthly 
parent sustained to members of his household. The 
New Testament declares that God is not simply a 
figure-head set up in ‘heaven; that he is not an auto- 
cratic, dynastic being; thathe is not asovereign in the 
sense in which an earthly ruler is a sovereign, who has 
the power of compelling obedience in every subject. 
The New Testament conception of God is that he hasa 
relation of personal love to every human being; that 
he is connected with every human being by the princi- 


. ple of affection, whether that being knows it or whether 


he does not; that it is the nature of God to brood crea- 
tion. ‘‘ How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her children under 
her wings, and ye would not,” is not alone the expres- 
sion of Christ’s feeling toward Jerusalem, but is the 
expression of a higher fact; namely, that it is the na- 


_ ture of God to brood humanity, and to develop man 


out of his low and imperfect condition into the higher 
realms of his own being, which now, for the most part, 
remain dormant. 

When the child is born into the family his first know]l- 
edge is always about physics—about fire and water and 
light and such like things; he comes in contact with 


_ physical nature, but by association he comes into a 


knowledge of social relationships, of right and wrong 
among girls and boys in the household, and of the re- 
lations which exist between the inferior and the su- 
perior in the family. 

When he comes to man’s estate, and falls in with ap- 
propriate instruction, the horizon enlarges, and he be- 
gins to have conceptions of society, of mankind, of 
heroism, of honor, of fidelity, of ten thousand instincts 
or sentiments which do not develop themselves in 
earlier childhood. If he falls in with some radiant 
genius, then the ideal, the poetical, begins to come up 


before him like a star in the heavens. 


So the New Testament assumes that God is brood- 
ing, stimulating and developing mankind for the pur- 
pose of a steady growth and ascension into the highest 
realms of their own nature. I am using the words of 
modern life to express that which lies latent and un- 
expressed in philosophical forms in the New Testa- 
ment. The nature of God is benevolent, and the benev- 
olence of God is constant, .intimate and profound. 
I love my child; and therefore ifI see a wolf about to 
seize him I slay the wolf. I donot dislike any urchin 
on the street; but if I see an urchin trying to teach 
my boy to steal I will spank him, and send him away 
with a section of Sinai about him. My love to my 
child is so great that I will defend him against all 
dangers so far asit isin my power. I will fortify him 
in what is right against what is wrong. 

What is right? It is the observance of the laws of 
the constitution, of the individual, of society and of the 
whole world. Whatis wrong? It isa violation, either 
with knowledge or without knowledge, of those laws. 
The love of God is like the love of an earthly parent. 
It means to hold men to the condition in which their 
happiness lies. Therefore when they violate a law 
which guards their happiness they are stung, they are 
beaten back, as it were. Law is not imperiousness, it 
is merely an indication of the way in which a man’s 
real interest lies. ‘‘This is the way; walk ye in it,” 
ds only one form .in which law declares itself. 


Pain and penalty—what are they? They are merely 


inducements that benevolence has fixed in the economy - 


of life to keep meu in the road in which lies their high- 
est happiness. When, therefore, men suffer from 
pains and penalties, they suffer simply because the 
benevolence, the love, of God makes men suffer in order 
to keep them back from that which in the very nature 
and constitution of things must bring misery to them. 
Here, then, we find a conception of God’s benevo- 
lence, so that we understand that whenever pain and 
penalty are inflicted upon a man they are by the hand 
of love and not by the hand of cruelty, or of a sovereign 
that does not care for the happiness of his creatures. 
Well, there is a step beyond that. We have a most 
unmistakable revelation, not only of the brooding na- 
ture of God, and of the essential benevolence of the 


| divine nature, but an explicit declaration of how hu- 


man nature must be developed in order to meet the 
possible conditions and exigencies of life. We have 
the declaration that the law of benevolence which reg- 
ulates God’s own being is the key-note of human ex- 
istence, and that no man can be happy in whose soul 
the principle of true benevolence does not exist and 
hold sway over all other parts of his nature—over his 
reason, his conscience, his affections, his appetites and 
his passions. Farther than that, we have the explicit 
teaching that this love is the only condition on which 
human society can be made harmonious. 

We have then, first, universal weakness and univer- 
sal sinfulness; second, susceptibility of deliverance 
and redemption; thirdly, a divine Nature that loves, 
and that longs to perfect the work of developing right- 
eousness, or right living, in the whole of creation ; and, 
fourthly, the key-note of human character, upon which 
this development must take place. Such are the ele- 
ments that are found in the New Testament. It does 
not identify itself with the Stoics or the Epicureans. It 
does not identify itself with the old Jewish notions, 
fables, or traditions. Neither does it confirm them. It 
announces the universal fact that mankind, by reason 
of what they are, need change, evolution and confir- 
mation in the higher realms. You may call it being 
‘‘born again” ; only that phrase has come down to us 
with so many controversies attached to it, and with so 
many theories springing from it, that it is better, if 
possible, that there should be a new phrase—at any 
rate, a phrase that should interpret it in some way. 

The doctrine of the New Testament is that there is 
not a man, woman or child born into life in the human 
family that does not need to grow upward under the 
inspiration of the divine Soul into something more 
than an animal, into something more than a social 
being, into something more than a citizen of a na- 
tion—into a state in which he shall become a denizen 
and a citizen of the universe. The aim of the New 
Testament, therefore, is to develop humanity to the 
highest reach, intellectual, moral, social and civic ; 
and the way by which it is to be done is to impress 
upon every man the need of it, to bring to bear the 
power of the infinite God upon the soul of men, and to 
lay the lines clearly and distinctly along which their 
recuperation is totake place. 

Such is the universality of the Gospel of Christ. It 
teaches man’s sinfulness, God’s redeeming mercy, the 
re-creation of men through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and the development in them of that spiritual 
character which shall fit them for the upper spheres 
and the heavenly company. 

Now, what I have to say is that these essential ele- 
ments (and they are really the marrow of the New 
Testament) are fitted to every nation, and in every na- 
tion to the ignorant, to the half-civilized, to the civil- 
ized and to therefined. They have a different applica- 
tion to those in different conditions; but they are 
applicable to every condition in the world. You can- 
not go anywhere and go amiss in making known these 
great facts upon which the powers of the universe are 
acting. 

This simplicity of the Gospel is only such in appear- 
ance. It has taken hold of the great root-facts of hu- 
man existence, human nature and human destiny, 
It emphasizes them. It does not organize a church. 
Christ never organized a church, nor did he ever leave 
a plan on which the Apostles should organize a church. 
Why should he have done so? The moment you bring 
men together with a common purpose it isa part of 
their very nature and competency to develop an organ- 
ization according to their want. Did God ever make 
architectural plans to teach men how to build light- 
houses? He did not needto. Men would build them 
themselves. When they came to need them the com- 


-petency to build them was in them. Was there ever 


a treatise to teach men who had fallen in love just 
when to go and see those that they loved, just how +o 
conduct themselves in their presence, just wher. to 
kiss, just how to kiss, and everything of the sort? 
Wake up the better nature, give it the power to love, 
and it will make its own summer. It does not need 
anybody to teach it. Give to men a sense of their su- 
periority, let them feel the swell of possible manhood, 


let them come under the consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence and love, let the same feeling be developed in 
them that God has toward them, and the social princi- 
ple will make its own terms and gatherings. 

So as fast as men need this or that mode of worship 
they can supply it for themselves. There is no need 
of supplying it for them. The vast baggage which 
religion has brought down through the ages has been 
one of the great hindrances to the spread of the Gaspel, 
and it will be one of the great hindrances to the spread 
of the Gospel to the end of time. The serious mistake 
is in confounding the instrument by which a great end 
is to be gained with the methods by which, in different 
ages and nations, that end is to be sought. Until you 
can take away sanctity from churches, from ordi- 
nances, from man-made creeds, and from every exter- 
nal observance, you have the Gospel in chains; it is 
not free; it is in bondage. 

Do you ask if I mean that these things are to perish? 
If it is necessary, let them perish. I mean merely that 
the man who has been brought by the power of God 
into sympathy with God will have sympathy with his 
fellow-men, and that he will make his own ordinances 
and churches and implements, but that he will not be 
bound hand and foot to them on the supposition that 
God has ordained them, and that they are obligatory 
on the whole human family. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart (when the world is 
wrapped in flames that will be just as true and imper- 
ative as it is to-day) and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Though all the planets in the universe were to be 
thrown from their orbits, and the world were to be 
destroyed, this law would be binding everywhere. 
Love to God-and love to man is the marrow, the spirit 
and the genius of the universe, and it will not perish. 
But the mode in which men shall live, how they shall 
quicken the imagination, how they shall educe poetry, 
how they shall minister to faith, how they shall co- 
ordinate these for the sake of combined strength— 
these things men must find out for themselves. That 
which serves the end of charity is sacred just as long - 
as it serves thatend; and it is sacred because it serves 
that end, and for no other reason. 

But the world is not yet prepared to be delivered 
from the bondage of the exterior. I think the church 
to-day stands very much as Lazarus stood when Christ, 
standing before the open sepulcher, said, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth,” and he came forth, bound hand and foot, 
and with a napkin about his head. He was alive, but 
he was oppressed with his grave-clothes ; and Christ 
said, ‘‘ Loose and unbind him ;” and I think the word 
of Providence to-day to all the churches is, not, 
‘‘Change your religion,” but, ‘‘Come out into the 
large liberty of Christ,” in that the law is evolved in 
this: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” As to all the nap- 
kins and bandages that have been around about men, 
in the form of church ordinances and laws, let them 
come forth from these. A man may use them if he 
wants to, or he may let them alone if he chooses to, 
without blame. I am superior, you are superior, 
every man is superior, to the circumstances and envi- 
ronments of life. I am master of myself, and you 
should be masters of yourselves. If the roof helps me, 
the roof I will have. If the camp, the picnic, and the 
summer stroll through the field and over the mountain 
are better for me, them I will have. I have a right to 
choose, and mankind have a right to choose, every- 
thing that will lift human nature out of its weakness 
and ignorance and degradation into the higher life; 
and that life, when it is begun in a man, and is guided 
by wisdom -and experience, is to determine the exter- 
nal forms of things; and these external forms are all 
to be not as masters but as slaves. They do not bind 
men imperiously ; they merely stand by to serve him 
if he needs their help. They are servants of love. 

If I go into a palatial mansion, and there are twenty- 
five or thirty servants that stand obsequious awaiting 
my orders, and I walk past the whole of them, I do not 
despise them; but I do not want them, I do not need 
them, and my not accepting their service is not casting 
any contempt upon them. So it is with the external 
elements of religion. If the Quaker wants nothing but . 
silence, that is all he is bound to have. If another 
man wants baptism, it is his liberty to have that. If 


it answers his education or sentiment or judgment that 


he should receive religion in one particular way, let 
him receive it in that way. Why not? It is no argu- 
ment against another man who wants to receive it in a 
very much simpler way. 

‘‘ But,” it is said, ‘‘sprinkling was the old apostolic 
way. Ican prove it to you. Here is the text; here ig 
the reference; and do you say that it does not make 
any difference whether a man is sprinkled, or im- 
mersed, or effused, or how he is baptized?” It may 
make a great deal of difference to him. In other 
words, if he holds that one way is better than another 
he had better have that way; but it does not follow 
that all the world is to have it in order to fulfill the de- 
cree of God. Anything is yours, all things are yours; 
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but nothing but God is your Master. Your conscience 
is open and free. No man can dictate tothat. That 
you are sinful I need not argue to prove; your own 
conscience tells you that you are. That you need the 
up-drawing of a power superior to your own reason, or 
even to human society, it needs no argument to prove. 

The revelation of God’s love is a disclosure of truth 
that ought to make every man leap for joy who hears 
it, and can say he is conscious that he is living for 
God, and in the spirit of love for his fellow men. If 
that is the life that is in you, then out of that comes 
liberty : not wanton liberty, not a needless throwing 
off of instrumei ts, but the right to use them if they 
help you; or to lay them aside if they do not help you. 
If I thought it was necessary for my development in 
Christ that I should go into my closet at six o’clock 
every morning, and shut the door literally, and say my 
prayers there, I would do it. If I can just as well 
come into communion with God, and obtain the whole 
blessedness of prayer without going into my closet, or 
bending my knee, or if the peculiarity of my mind or 
training is most benefited by walking in the evening 
air, like the old patriarchs, that is my liberty. The 
church is yours, the Bible is yours, ministers are yours, 
and all books and tracts are yours: not to govern you 
and say, ‘‘ Thou shalt,” but to come around about you 
and say, ‘‘Can I serve you?” If they can, take them ; 
if they cannot, let them alone. 

But then, when a man is living selfishly, when a man 
does not care about his own development, about his 
neighbors, about the future, about eternity nor about 
God or the Redeemer, and merely says, ‘‘I cannot 
stand these churches in these days ; I do not believe in 
them; they are full of quarrelings and imperfections”, 
it is a simple mask, a mere shield, to cover the man’s 
culpability and wickedness. I am_ not, therefore, 
preaching in favor of those who set aside these things 
because they are so low in moral tone. Iam preach- 
ing to give liberty and largeness and permissiveness to 
the consciences of men who are personally endeavoring 
to fulfill the commands of God, who says, ‘‘ Let me 
love you; then love back with the same disposition that 
Ihave toward you: and then live at peace with all men.” 

When, therefore, the question comes to you, ‘* What 
will be the religion of the future ?” so far asits exter- 
nal forms are concerned you might just as well ask, 
‘‘What is going to be the civilization of the future ?” 
You might just as well ask, ** What is going to be the 
cooking of the future?” You migiit just as well ask, 
‘‘What is going to be the mode of lighting in the fu- 
ture?” We do not know. These are things which 
differ according to circumstances. And Christianity, or 
the religion of Christ, is not a definite state either of 
instruments or of dogmatic statements. The devel- 
opment of manhood in men by the power of God—that 
js the genius of Christianity. Righteousness by the 
help of God—that is Ciristianity. So far as the kind of 
religion of the future is concerned, that will be the 
marrow of it. But what external form it will take, 
or what instruments it will use, neither you, nor I, nor 
any prophet that is born, can tell. Much that is in 
the present doubtless will go down; but how much 
will be shredded off no man can tell. One thing, how. 
ever, is certain: there will be no religion in the future 
that is not founded in two elements; man’s need of God, 
and God’s willingness to give himself to man. These 
will have to come up as the secret of the growth and 
development of every age. 

Do not, therefore, ye thet are imperiled by the vary- 
ing course of human thought, cast away your faith. 
When you see how many things that were believed and 
how many customs and ordinances that were observed 
in days gone by have been reversed, and have passed 
out of use, do not suffer yourself to say, *‘ Why, there is 
no certainty about anything: everything is transient.” 


Distinguish between the essential, interior and en- 


during, and the merely exterior and transient. Dis- 
tinguish between the real genius of the Gospel, the 
rebuilding of men upon the pattern of divine love, and 
the instruments, good or bad as they may have been, 
by which it has been sought to accomplish that great 
purpose. Stand in the faith of your fathers in so far 
as they stood in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
One thing is sure—that he who forsakes the old 
form of religion before he has entered into another 
which is higher is like the man who, discontented with 
the civilization of the city, goes out into the desert of 
Sahara, and pitches his tent where no fountain is, 
and where no herb can grow. He will free himself 
from the mischiefs of the city; and ere long he will 
free himself from all earthly trouble—for he will be 
dead. 

Of all superstitions there is none that is more pes- 
tiferous than that of not believing anything. Of all 
conditions of mind, those which are most unworthy 
of a man are loss of faith in God, loss of faith in a di- 
vine providence, and loss of faith in one’s self. The 
theory that a man is simply a sponge that grew here by 
accident, and is to grow on without purpose or guid- 
ance, is but little better than no theory. Of all de- 


basing heresies there are none so bad as the emptiness 
of the mind of a man who says that there is no God, 
that there is no religion, that there is nothing but 
chance, and that lucky are they who strike a good 
streak, while they are unfortunate who strike a bad 
streak. If the whole human race should fall into that 
view, asa release from the incidental mischief that 
comes from organized religion, it would not take five 
generations to destroy mankind, or to animalize them. 
It is a thousand times better to believe a superstition 
than to believe nothing. Letting go of one thing is 
very well if you have something else to hold on by. 

If, thrown from his hold in the far-up spars of a 
ship ina storm, the man seizes a rope, thinking that 
he will lower himself to safety by it, and if, looking 
down, he sees that it terminates fifty feet above the 
deck, is it wise for him to cut the rope, saying, ‘‘ The 
rope will never let me down to the deck”? Do not 
let go of any rope until you have climbed up and got 
hold of another; and do not let go of any doctrine, 
any religion, or anything else, until you are prepared 
to take hold of something that is better, that: ministers 
to you a nobler aspiration, and an invincible desire for 
truth, for purity, and for manhood. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NHE American Home Missionary Society has great 
reason to rejoice in the marked success of its re- 
cent anniversary at Chicago, a success indicating some- 
thing more than passing interest in its great work, and 
promising a larger and more fruitful future for its 
Christian zeal and enterprise. The introductory meet- 
ing was held in Central Music Hall, Tuesday evening, 
June 7th. Dr. Henry M. Storrs, the Secretary of the 
Society, in calling the meeting to order declared that 
they had gathered to compare notes and mark the 
progress of Christianity in all parts of the land, and 
that they hoped for a grand missionary conference 
which would kindle their hearts with new fervor and 
strengthen their purpose by new knowledge and by a 
fuller appreciation of the divine influence now at work 
in evangelizing this couvtry. President Scelye, of 
Amherst College, presided, in the absence of Dr. Wool- 
sey. After the usual devotional exercises the Rev. 
Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, welcomed the Society in 
the name of the Illinois Missionary Socicty, expressing 
the cordial hospitality of Chicago toward the delegates 
and emphasizing the need of a thorough appreciation 
of the work to be done in the vast new fields that were 
opening inthe West. He thought the society should 
not be content until at least a round million of dollars 
was in the treasury, and a thousand missionaries busy 
on the prairies and up in the mining gulches. The 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, of East Boston, expressed his 
gratification that Chicago had been chosen as the place 
of the meeting, declaring that in the region of the 
Mississippi Valley Christianity would find its two 
greatest foes—Jesuitism and communism. The Rev. 
W. F. Day, of Saginaw, Mich., thought it a happy thing 
that the meeting had been held in the West, because 
the delegates from the East would better understand 
the work that lay before them in the struggle against 
Mormonism and worldliness. 

The prayer-meeting held Wednesday, and led by 
President W. L. Strong, of Carleton College, was char- 
acterized by great interest and spiritual power. The 
morning session of the Society on the same day opened 
by the reading of a paper prepared by Secretary Coe, 
giving in considerable detail the history and work of 
the Society. The number of its missionaries had in- 
creased from 169 to 1,082, which was 42 per cent. of al] 
the Congregational ministers in the United States who 
were engaged in pastoral work. Its income had in- 
creased from $18,000 to $290,953; the missionary 
congregations and stations from 196 to 2,653. It has 
collected and expended in the work more than $9,000, - 
000, and under its direction 35,200 years of missionary 
work has been performed. It had extended its opera- 
tions into every State and into every Territory except 
one. It had maintained the stated ministrations uf the 
Gospel at more than 7,000 stations; iuas planted or 
aided in sustaining about 4,150 churches, and has 
gathered into them about 297,700 members. More 
than half of these churches had already reached self- 
support. Among these were many of the largest and 
most influential churehes in the land. But churches 
gathered, sanctuaries reared, aad souls saved, though 
they were the best, were not the only trophies of this 
institution. Its missionariesin the new States had taken 
a large part in rearing the whole structure, forming 
the whole character, determining the whole future of 
these great commonwealths. In closing he referred 
to one of these secondary departments of service in 
which they had wrought—the cause of education. 
They had originated and nursed into vigorous life nearly 
all the higher seminaries of learning that had come 


into being in the West since the Society was formed. 
Three years ago a home missionary map was published 
on which there were 1,948 towns where the graduates 
of ten Western colleges and three Western theological 
seminaries had been engaged in missionary service 
under the commission of the Society. About 1,000 
towns were omitted where graduates had been em- 
ployed by other societies, and 15,000 schools taught by 
30,000 students from the same institutions. 

Dr. H. M. Storrs followed with an able outline of the 
future work of the Society. He declared that the at- 
titude of the society was judicial, impartial and com- 
prehensive. It is the American Home Missionary 
Society, not the Eastern, nor the Western, nor the 
Southern Society. It has in its mind the whole coun- 
try, and its present attitude is a thoroughly aggressive 
one. He spoke of the appointment of the Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, of Minnesota, as missionary secretary in the far 
West, and of the Rev. W. M. Barrows, of Salt Lake 
City, as the general missionary superintendent, as in- 
dicating the energetic spirit which pervaded - the 
organization. The Hon. D. C. Haskell, Member of 
Congress from Kansas, caught and easily held the at- 
tention of the audience by a very able and compre- 
hensive address on the subject of ‘‘Mormonism,” in 
which he reviewed the Mormon policy, showed what 
its real animus and meaning is, and declared that the 
remedy must be sought not only by the execution of 
the laws but by the aid of moral forces, the greatest 
of these being the church and the school-house. At 
the afternoon session Mr. Barrows, of Salt Lake City, 
supplemented Mr. Haskell’s address by a speech on the 
same subject, in which he declared that education is 
the most deadly foe of Mormonism, and ended with 
an appeal for law tempered with mercy and moral 
education for the eradication of polygamy and Mor- 
monism. The several superintendents then presented 
the work in different sections of the country. 


Dr. William M. Taylor preached Wednesday even-. 


ing to a large audience, on the text, ‘‘For I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” At the meeting 
Thursday morning Dr. Clapp read a sketch of the 
financial history of the Society from its origin. The 
cash receipts from May 1826 to May 1881 have been, in 
round numbers, $9,031,000. A very large amount has 
also been given in clothing, books, housekeeping 
articles and in money passed directly to missionary 
households. These gifts cannot have been less than 
$1,300,000. The Rev. E. N. Greeley, Secretary of New 
Hampshire, stated that one-half the churches now 
receiving aid in New Hampshire were once self-sup- 
porting. Of all the churches 21 per cent. had become 
extinct, and the causes of diminished numbers are 
still in operation. This result is not due to unfaithful- 
ness, but to the gradual depopulation of the country 
districts. A paper by Professor Phelps, of Andover, 
was read in which he urged that the evangelization of 
this country is a work of emergency, and that what- 
ever can be done to Christianize America must be done 
instantly. Addresses were made by the Rev. Joseph 
B. Clark, Secretary of Massachusetts, who declared 
that his State supported 90 missionary churches ; by 
the Rev. Mr. Moore, Sccretary of Connecticut, 
who said that the missionary society organized 
in that State in 1816 had established 113 churches, 
most of which were still in existence, and new ones 
are springing up. The Rev. Dr. Beard, of Syracuse, 
said that of the 252 churches in New York, 50 received 
some portion of their support from the treasury; the 
others contributed about $30,000 a year. There is, in 
his opinion, a great work before the Society, and his 
sympathies are with those who ery ‘‘ Forward!” The 
Rev. J. C. Holbrook, District Secretary of New York, 
said that emigration to the West was constantly deplet- 
ing the churches in that State. The Board had acted 
upon the principle of spending as little as possible in 
the towns, so’as to give more to carry on the work in 
the new West. Heurged the importance of still further 
enlarging the work. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a meeting of 
Christian consecration, the ‘‘Dakota Band” being 
present and formally set apart for their field. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Stewart Sheldon, the Rev. Dr. 
Seelye, the Rev. Dr. Dana and the Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
lin. Resolutions were adopted expressing the thanks 
of the Convention for the abounding hospitality which 
its delegates had received in Chicago, and to the vari- 
ous railroads, East and West, for reduction of fare and 


general accommodation afforded the delegates. 


Considering the experimental character of the meet- 
ing, there was a large attendance. The interior and 
the West were well represented. From Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Indiana and Ohio, a goodly 
number came. From northern New England there 
were but few. Entertainment was furnished to about 
five hundred. Friends probably provided for as many 
more. Nothing but guvod can result from a gathering 
like this. The East and the West have again met to- 
gether. The old Society has looked her constituency 
in the face, and is the stronger for it. If now she will 
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go forward with the set purpose of having these meet- 
ings yearly, she will secure the million dollars asked 
for sooner than she herself dares hope. 

CHICAGO. 


Beligious Dews. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—The Roman Catholics have a church on the site of old 
Carthage. 

—The Japanese people are reported as expending annually 
$5,364,870 for public schools. 

—Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia, has discovered two coal seams 
on Lake Nyassa. 

—The American Indians at present in close relations with 
the Presbyterian Church number about 16,000. 

—A strict prohibitory liquor law has been passed by the 
people of Tapitea, in Micronesia. ° 

—In British America, during the past twenty years, more 
than 13,000 Indians have been received into the Church of 
England. 

—The Akankoo Gold Mining Company has ordered the ex- 
plorer Cameron to go to the Gold Coast to study the mineral 
ores of the grant which it holds. 

—Dr. Lenz has exploded the theory of converting a portion 
of the Sahara into an inland sea. He says the most depressed 
portion of El Juf is nearly five hundred feet above the level 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

—The popularity of the Presbyterian schoo] for girls at 
Tripoli is so great that the Moslems have opened an institu- 
tion copying its methods, aud the Grecks have devoted a con- 
vent to a similar purpose. 

—Serpa Pinto, who crossed Southern Central Africa in 
1879, found that all the rivers south of the Equator have their 
source on an immense fertile plateau, about 12 degrees south 
latitude, and 4,000 ft. above the sea. 

—Dr. Riebeck has undertaken a journey round the world, 
the first station of which will be the island of Socotora, 170 
kilometers to the east of Cape Guardafui. Schweinfurth ac- 
companies him thither to study especially the plants and ani- 
mals. 

—The mountains south of Kordufan are reported by s mis- 
sionary to be inhabited by a very beautiful race of Negroes, 
who have resisted all efforts of the proselytizing Mussulman. 
These are sold at high prices, and the slave hunters regard 
them as a favorite prey. 

—The French missionaries who are in the Egyptian Soudan 

complain that the slave trade is more active than ever, and 
that. far from taking measures to prevent it, the regular 
troops take part in it in the neighborhood of the Nile, where 
they capture thousands of slaves of both sexes and all ages. 
’ —M. Harrold Tarry, a member of the French Sahara Com- 
mission, has discovered south of Wargla the ruins of the large 
city of Cedradra buried under the shifting sands. _A mosque 
and nine houses have been excavated, containing columns, 
statuary and charred manuscripts. 

—The efforts of the French to find tracing for a railroad 
across the Sahara to Timbuctoo have met with disaster. The 
great expedition under Colonel Flanders, when nearly across 
the desert, was, according to most reliable reports, attacked 
by the hostile natives and destroyed. 

—A road has been constructed around the cataracts on the 
Shiré, and steamboats are above and below, giving free access 
to Lake Nyassa. Two railroads are planned here, one fifty 
miles on the Shiré River, and the other eighty miles from 
the confluence up the Zambesi. 

—Timbuctoo is described by Dr. Lenz ae being on the south- 
eastern-most edge of the Sahara, near the Niger; it is five 
miles in circumference. and surrounded on all sides by plains 


of white sand. Many of the houses are in ruins. and the 


population has decreased during the Jast quarter century; it 
is still. however, the most important city in Central Africa, 
and the great emporium of the slave trade of those regions. 

—The new hospital at Tientsin, North China, has already 
received two hundred in-patients, all of whom find their o vn 
food and clothing. Out-patients are still cared for at the 
Memorial Temple and number about five hundred. This In- 
stitution, although under the auspices of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, received for its building fund from the 
Chinese £1,296. 

—During the past eight years, which will measure the time 
of actual service of the Protestant missions in Japan, the 
work has been so far advanced that at present there are one 
hundred and sixty missionaries and fifty churches, with a 
total membership of 8,000. There are also schools, dispen- 
_ saries, colleges and publishing-houses which circulate the 
Scriptures and religious reading in all parts of the empire. 

—Dr. Holub is preparing to start for the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence he will travel toward the interior of the 
continent with the expectation of coming out at some point 
on the Mediterranean. His trip is essentially a scientific one. 
He is connected, however, with important houses in Vienna, 


and will attempt to establish relations with the tribes of the’ 


interior of Africa for commercial purposes. 

—Timbuctoo, after a lapse of twenty-six years, has again 
been visited by a European. Dr. Oscar Lenz, the leader of 
a German expedition, started from Morocco disguised as a 
Turkish physician, and continued his journey in a south- 
easterly direction across the Great Desert to the point of his 
destination. He left Timbuctoo by a route to the westward 
toward the Senegal River, arriving safely at St. Louis on the 
coast. He met with considerable opposition from hostile 
natives. 

—The late Gessi Pacha pointed out as an inconvenience in 
navigating the Nile between Khartoum and Berber, the sand- 
banks, which threatened to make the merchants lose all the 
merchandise sent. by the river. Already considerable losses 
have been sustained. Much activity, however, prevails 
among the traders. The European competition has been 


very advantageous for the natives, who are not obliged to 
sell their products to the great merchants at the price fixed 


| by them. Also, the Europeans are very well received i in the 


country. 

—Dr. Hitchcock, of Paris, asserts that the opportunities for 
preaching the Gospel in France are such as have not before 
existed for centuries. He says, ‘‘ The masses are disposed to 
listen to Protestant teachers. The religious questiou has en- 
tered largely into politics. Anti-clericalism is popular. The 
education of the masses on a broad and national basis occupies 
the attention of the Government. The syllabus, with its pro- 
fane dogma of Papal Infallibility, has opened a gulf between 
the Church of Rome and thinking, patriotic and conscientious 
men which can never be filled up or bridged over. The re- 
ligious regeneration of France is prophesied as well as de- 
manded, and it may be looked for, as it should be pray ed for 
and toiled for.” 7 


The First Annual Meeting of the New West Education Com- 
mission was held in the New England Congreg:tional Church, 
Chicago, June 7th. There was a large attendance and great 
interest. The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
George W. Phillips, of Worcester, Mass. The Rev. F. A. 
Noble, the President, then said there was reason for congrat- 
ulation in that the Commission was recognized by the Church, 
East and West, as an organization not only having a right to 
be, but, having an end in view which commended itself to 
thoughtful men and women everywhere, that ought to be. 
The Home Missionary Society having declined to take up this 
work, which the St. Louis Council suggested they should 
carefully consider, the Commission was compelled to go for- 
ward. In the prosecution of its work it had received hearty 
recognition and generous support. It would willingly re- 
ceive suggestions from any quarter, and invited the most 
careful scrutiny of all of its affairs. The Rev. Charles R. 
Bliss, General Secretary, read his annual report. Col. Ham- 
mond, the Treasurer, reported that the receipts of the Com- 
mission from its organization, Noy. 3, 1879, to May 1, 1881, 
had been $26,264.42, which was to be increased by %3,000 
pledged to the Salt Lake building fund. The expenditures 
and appropriations had been $26,152.58, leaving a bulance of 
$111.84. The money, he said, came about equally from the 
East and the West. The only way to counteract the igno- 
rance and superstition iu Utah was to reach the children. 
When free schools were open the preacher could go there 
with the Gospel—not before. In speaking of the causes 
which led to the formation of this Socicty Col. Hammond 
gave credit to the Lincoln Park Church, one of whose mem- 
bers brought to his notice the need of the work it has under- 
taken. Dr. Noble said it was the fixed and unalterable poli- 
cy of the Commission to establish Christian schools and no 
others. The Rev. W. M. Barrows spoke of the relations of 
the Commission to the Mormon question. It wae doing the 
most important work in Utah, he said, because it was pre- 
paratory. There was no use in sending a minister to a Mor- 
mon town to organize a church. There were no materials 
to found one, and the people would stone the preacher. But 
the Mormons had no free-school system, and would welcome 
a teacher, as they desired their children to be as well in- 
formed as those of the Gentiles. The only way to solve the 
Mormon question was by education—having a school in 
every town. The following officers were elected: President, 
the Rev. F. A. Noble; Vice-President, the Rev. Simeon A. 
Gilbert; Treasurer, Col. Charles G. Hammond; General 
Secretary, the Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Recording Secretary. 
the Rev. G. S. F Savage. D.D.; Directors, C. G. Hammond, 
Prof. G. B. Willcox, the Rev. C. Il. Everest, the Rev. Simeon 
Gilbert, the Rev. G. S. F. Savage, Asa P. Kelly, the Rev. 
E. F. Williams, B. F. Homer, J. H. Pearson, the Rev. A. F. 
Sherrill, the Rev. E. B. Webb, the Rev. J. L. Withrow, the 
Rev. E. P. Goodwiu, Burton C. Cook, William E. Hale, 
F. G. Ensign, the Rev. F. A. Noble, 1. Z. Culver, the Rev. 
A. Little, John Deere, and the Rev. E. W. Blatchford. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. H. W. Thomas writes from his temporary home in the 
country that he is fast regaining his health and will soon be able to 
preach. 

—Father Maloney, of Erie, Pa., the pretended worker of miracles, 
has been arrested for obtaining money under false pretenses. As 
the money was freely given, not solicited, the jury failed to convict, 
although the evidence of guilt was conclusive. 

—The Sunday-school of the South Side Presbyterian Church, Troy, 
N. Y., seems to be a model school. It numbers 300, supports a pupil 
in Utah and another in Africa, furnished forty new meirbers to the 
church last year, and is full of spiritual life and promise. 

—The General Assembly of the United Presbyterians, which has 
just closed ite sessions at Pittsburgh, Penn., empowered a commission 
to consummate a union between it and the Associate Reformed 
Church of the South, with the understanding that neither church 
change its standard. The Assembly refused to rule instrumeutal 
music in the churches. 

—Bishop Huntington a few days ago, at Syracuse, N. Y., ordained 
two young Indians who have been educated for missionary work ; 
Paul Caryl, a chief of the Kiowa tribe, whose Indian name is Zotum, 
and David Pendleton, a Cheyenne, whose Indian name is Oaker- 
hater. 
by United States troops. 

- —The General Synod of the Reformed Church, which has been in 
session at Hudson, New York, refused to send delegates to the Na- 
tional Temperance Convention. The Rev. Chester D. Hartranft, 
D.D., was appointed to the James Suydam Professorship of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 
The subscriptions for foreign missions in the Reformed Church last 
year were $90,00). Resolutions were passed strongly condemning 


Mormonism and reaffirming the action of the Synod in 1870 and 18S0° 


on the Tt of Free Masonry. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
—The Rev. Dr. Giesey, of Christ Episcopal Church, Norwich, 


' Conn., has declined a call to a church in Detroit. 


—The Congregational Church at Pittsfield, N. H., have extended 
& unanimous call to the Rev. George E. Hill to become their 


pastor. 
—The installation of the Rev. Howard W. Pope as pastor of the 


The two men were captured on the plains several years ago. 


the subject of much discussion. 


Congregational church at North Manchester, Conn., took place 
June 15th. 

—The Eastern Association of Seventh-Day Baptists, which includes 
the churches east of the Hudson River and four in the State of New 
Jersey, held its forty-first anniversary at Berlin, N. Y., June 2-5, the 
Berlin church holding its centennial at the same time. 

—The large Congregational church in Northfield, Minn., about two- 
thirds finished, was totally wrecked by a cyclone that visited that 
locality June llth. The steeple, 135 feet high, was blown to the — 
ground. The storm was far-reaching. Much damage was_done at 
many points, and several cases of fatal injury are reported. 

—The Rev. 8. M. Freeland, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Thomaston, Conn., was installed Tuesday, June 14th. The Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, of Waterbury, conducted the examination and preached 
the installation sermon; right hand of fellowship, by the Rev. R. 
S. Griggs, of Terryville, Conn. ; charge to the people, the Rev. Mr. 
McLean, of Litchfield, Conn. ; charge to pastor, the Rev. E. B. Hil- 
lard, of Plymouth, Conn. 

—Dr. Sargent, at the head of the Harvard University gymnasium. 
is examining the students of Andover Seminary and giving them 
‘prescriptions ” for physical exercise suited to individual wants. A 
gymnasium will probably be built next year. Of the Senior class Mr. 
W. H. Forbes accepts a call to Princeton, Minn.; Mr. G. B. Balch to 
Kingston, N. H.; Mr. R. B. Grover to supply at Ludlow, Vt.; Mr. A. 
F. Skeele, till January, 1882, at East Bloomfield, N. Y. Anniversary 
week begins Sunday, June 26th, with the Baccalaureate sermon by 
Professor W. J. Tucker. 

THE WEST. 


—The Presbyterian church at Kankakee, III., has called the Rev. 
I. W. Worrall, of Cincinnati. 

—The Rev. J. C. Wells. of Kokomo, Ind., has been beitiid to the 
Congregational church, Woodstock, 

—May 2ith the corner stone of a new Methodist Church in Dunlap, 
lowa, was laid with impressive ceremonies. 

—The entire $29,000 required to complete the Lincoln Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago,‘has been pledged. 

—The Seventeenth Annual Sunday-xchool Convention of Indiaza 
met May 31st in Trinity Episcopal Church, Evanaville. 

—Prof. F. L. Patton preached his farewell sermon at the Jefferson 
Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Sunday, June 12th. 

~—The Methodists of Towa met in convention May 31st, in the Con- 
gregational Church at Des Moines, Bishop Hurst presiding. 

—The Rev. Brooke Hereford, pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, has been called tothe First Unitarian Church of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

—The Seventh Day Adventists of Iowa held their Annual Camp 
Meeting and State Conference at the Fair Grounds, Des Moines, 
June 9-14th. 

-—The Sunday-school Conference of the Friends for West Indiana 
met for a three-days’ session, May 31st, at Kokomo. About 200 dele- 
gates were present. 

—The Rev. Charles Melville Pym, of the Church of England, an 
earnest co-worker with Mr. Moody in England, is now in Chicago 
conducting evangelistic services. 

—The Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Michigan State Sun- 
day-School Association met in Plymouth Church, Adrian, June 7th, 
and remained in session two days. 

—The Rey. G. F. Pentecost has been preaching for Mr. Moody’s 
church in Chicago and leading the meetings of the Y. M. C. A. 
These services have been largely attended. 

—The revival at Indianapolis continues unabated ; 2,200 conver- 
sions are reported, with sixteen churches open for revival work. The 
theaters have been offered for Sunday services. 

—Sunday, June 12th, Archbishop Feehan confirmed 1,200 children 


at the Church of the Holy Family, Chicago. The ceremony occupied 


more than three hours, and was very impressive. 

—Sunday, June 12th, was Flower Sunday with many‘of the Chicago 
churches. The buildings were beautifully decorated and crowded 
with children, for whom sermons specially appropriate were preached. 

—The Annual Meeting of the Chicago Baptist Association was 
held at Oak Park June 14th-16th, and was addressed by the Rev. 
Drs. Lorrimer and Hulbert. The Association comprises about 
thirty churches. 

—The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Iowa met in the Cathedral at Davenport, May 31st. 
The morning was devoted to religious services, the afternoon and 
evening to business. 

—The ‘“Inter-Ocean ” of June 11th says, “The American Home 


Missionary Society’s First National Anniversary, held in Central 


Music Hall this week, was one of the grandest missionary meetings 
ever held in Chicago.” 

—The Rev. C. M. Gilbert, late superintendent of the Tyng Mission 
(Reformed Episcopal), Chicago, and a member of the last class in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church, Chicago, and will enter upon 
bis work July Ist. 

—Gov. Evans, President of the Board of Trustees of the North- 
western University (Methodist) at Evanston, Ell., proposed to pay 
$25,000 of the first $109,000, and as much of the second $100,000 
as might be needed to lift the debt now resting upon the inatite- 
tion. It is thought that the money can be secured. 


FOREIGN. 


—Mrs. Redpath, of Montreal, has given $20,000 to endow a chair in 
the Presbyterian College. 

—The General Conference of the United Brethren in Christ finally 
voted to be represented in the Ecumenical Methodist Conference. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wilkes has resigned the presidency of the Congre- 
gational College of British North America and goes to England 
for a long visit. 

—The London Missionary Society has received news that four of 
its native teachers in New Guinea, with their families, have been 
massacred. In all twelve persons perished. 

—The General Assembly of the Canadian Presbyterian Church met 
at Kingston, June 8th. The churches of the Dominion form four 
synods and thirty-four presbyteries, and are served by about six hun- 
dred and seventy ministers. 

—The large number of monastic houses which the French Roman 
Catholic expelled communicants are establishing in North Wales is 
Within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from Wrexham there are no less than seven of these orders, their 
establishments being on an extensive scale. 

—A committee has been appointed by the Welsh Bishops to con- 
sider the expediency of revising the Welsh New Testament accoruing 
to the Greek text adopted in the English revision. The present 
Welsh version was not translated from the original, but from the 
English version, and, therefore, is not regarded as sufficiently idiom- 
atic. 

—The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was expected 
to take up the “Scotch Sermons ” and arraign the heretics, but its 
Committee on Overtures declined to report any overtures on the sub- 
ject. However, the matter came up on an appeal, was discussed at 
length, and the Assembly declared Mr. MacFanlan’s tami 
to be defective and erroneous in statement. 
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| Hooks and Authors. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION.' 

Some of our theological seminaries have established 
professorships on the relations of theology to science. 
It is, to say the least, doubtful whether the rest would 
do well to follow the example. The relations of re- 
ligion to the progress of science need to be examined, 
and perhaps we should add adjusted, from time to time. 
There is no such need, however, of lecturing students 
on these relations year in and year out as there is of 
drilling them thoroughly in New Testament Greek and 
Old Testament Hebrew, in church history and system- 
atic theology. When once a mocus vivendi was estab- 
lished between the Copernican astronomy and Biblical 
theology, the new relation was universally understood 
and accepted. So this generation has inherited a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of thought and feeling to the once 
dreaded ideas of a limited deluge in the days of Noah and 
a vast extent of time in the preparation of the earth for 
man. There is no doubt that very soon the religious 
questions connected with the origin and derivation of 
species will be as quietly and as satisfactorily adjusted, 
and all occasion for lecturing on them will pass away. 

Great service has been rendered, however, by such 
special courses of lectures as those of Prof. Asa Gray 
at New Haven, a year ago, and those more recently de- 
livered by Professor Calderwood, of Edinburgh, at 
Union Seminary, and collected in the volume before 
us. Dr. Calderwood writes from the standpoint of a 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, but with a full appre- 
ciation of the great advance actually made by science 
in the last quarter of a century. His summary of 
the baffled search for spontaneous generation, in 
Lecture II., is not more graphically written than his 
account, in Lecture III., of the successful investiga- 
tions of the Conservation of Energy, or in Lectures 
IV. and V. of the Derivative Origin of Species and 
the Relation of Insects to the Fertilization of Flower- 
ing Plants. Lectures VI. and VII. present very com- 
pactly the progress and the limitations of recent in- 
vestigations into the relation of mind to brain, while 
Lecture VIII. concludes with the relation of all these 
things to miracles and prayer. 

A few quotations will suggest the wholesome tone of 
the book: ‘‘ Religion and science are exactly alike in 
these respects, that both present a body of harmonized 
conceptions, a clearly defined circle of intelligible 
statements, and both have a definite bearing on human 
action. Their practical value depends upon conform- 
ity with the common requirements of intelligence and 
harmony with recognized fact” (p. 13). The results of 
advance ‘‘in our conceptions of the history of the uni- 


- verse ” ‘involve the rejection of views previously held, 


not by religious men in religious interests, but by men 
generally” (p. 148). ‘‘The Bible has this title to be 
regarded as a book for all ages, that it has proved 
itself intelligible to men in ages the least enlightened, 
and has also maintained a commanding influence in 
ages specially distinguished and favored by the ad- 
vance of science” (p. 81). ‘‘It is, of course, impossi- 
ble that science should present direct testimony to the 
fact of creation, as it is impossible that history should ; 
for such a fact as creation must be entirely beyond the 
Of B0lence..... The very place where sci- 
ence comes to a halt, acknowledging that its utmost 
boundary has been reached, is the place where it is 
demonstrated that scientific thought and religious are 
not involved in real conflict” (pp. 114-118). 

Single points in the book may be questioned, but the 
thoughtful reader cannot question the general argument 
that the origin of the world, the beginning of life, the 
adjustment of the related departments of organic be- 
ing and man’s transcendent nature cannot be explained 
without appeal to the supernatural, and man’s moral 
nature cannot be satisfied without faith in a personal 
God. Science does not banish the conception of the 
supernatural, but on every side leads to the verge of 
nature, where the mind cannot rest without postulating 
an Author and Upholder of nature. So far from religion 
fearing science, ‘‘to no body of men can these results 
of scientific research be so attractive as to those who 
require for all nature a supernatural explanation” 
(p. 203). 

CHARLES FOX AND GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


These two volumes, though written without any con- 
cert of action, and treating their respective subjects 
from quite different points of view, singularly comple- 
ment and interpret one another, and taken together 
furnish a wonderfully vivid picture of the social life of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. At no time 
in the later history of England were the vices of fash- 
ionable society carried to a greater extreme. No one 


1 The Relations of Science and Religion. By Henry Calderwood. 
The Morse Lecture, 1880, connected with the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) 

3 The Life of George the Fourth. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Early Life of Charles James Fox. By G. Otto Trevelyan. 
Harper & Brothers. 


pursued the follies of the age with more persistency, 
through his youth at least, than Charles Fox, and 
no one was more instrumental in developing them 
than George the Fourth, when he was Prince of Wales 
and Prince Regent. This parallel in the lives of these 
twomen, who were moreover warm personal friends, 
is the more striking because of the wide difference in 
their youthful training. The paternal government of 
George the Third was of the strictest and severest 
character. It made no allowances for the weakness of 
childhood, and alienated the affections and confidence 
not only of the Prince of Wales, but of all his royal 
brothers. It imposed, moreover, the straitest economy 
and kept the royal household in a perpetually impecu- 
nious condition, forcing the Princes to negotiate ruin- 
ous loans in order to gratify their naturally extravagant 
tastes. Fox, on the other hand, was the favorite son 
of an indulgent father. His fancies were never crossed 
nor his desires controlled; whatever he wished his 
father found means to supply, and even the enormous 
sums which he lost in gambling were paid without 
remonstrance orreproof. Being naturally highminded, 
however, and domestic in his tastes, he settled down 
to family life, after he had squandered his father’s large 
fortune, with the devotion of one who had never for- 
saken the course of rectitude, while George persisted 
in his follies and vices to the day of his death. 

So far as either of these books relates to the political 
history of the time that of Mr. Trevelyan is by far the 
fullest ; though as it concerns only the early history of 
Fox, and does not touch upon his life at its most brill- 
iant period, the reader closes it almost with that sense 
of disappointment which may be experienced in coming 
to the end ofan exciting installment of some serial story, 
and with the hope that the author may go on with the 
work which he has so satisfactorily begun. The inter- 
est, indeed, in what may come hereafter is deepened 
by the contrast between Mr. Trevelyan’s picture of 
Fox’s early life and what we know of his later career 
from other sources. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s work, so far as presenting George 
the Fourth in connection with the history of his time, 
scarcely leaves the impression that the time had any 
history whatever. The momentous events which oc- 
curred during George’s reign as regent and subse- 
quently as king (including the Napoleonic wars and the 
second American war) are barely noticed; indeed it 
has not been the object of the book to give prominence 
to these matters, but rather to present a view of the 
Prince in his private and social relations. 

We have, accordingly, a graphic account of the dis- 
sipations of his early youth and his relations with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; of his extraordinary expenditures in house 
building and decoration; of his political intrigues; of 
his marriage with Queen Caroline, and all the lament- 
able train of scandals which followed therefrom; of 
the brief life of his amiable and engaging daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte—in short, of all the follies, extrava- 
gances and vices which made him the most contempti- 
ble and the most despised of English sovereigns. One 
reads the narrative with surprise that a man so defi- 
cient not only in every manly characteristic but in 
every kingly trait should have been tolerated by his 
people and allowed to reign during a period of more 
than twenty years. If the book had been written to 
throw contempt upon the regal system it could not have 
been more effectively done, although the inartificiality 
with which it is composed precludes such an idea. It 
cannot be doubted that such a disclosure of George’s 
character will go far toward upsetting whatever regard 
the English people still entertain for the royal preroga- 
tive. No English sovereign will hereafter practice 
with impunity the vices which make the memory of 
George the Fourth infamous. 


The Life and Times of George Lawson, D.D. By the Rev. 
John MacFarlane, LL.D. (New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) Dr. William M. Taylor, in an introductory note 
to this An wrican edition of ‘‘ The Life of Dr. Lawson,”’ warm- 
ly commends the study of his life, declaring that what the 
elder Alexander was to the students of the Princeton Semi- 
nary and to the Presbyterian Church of America, that Dr. 
Lawson was to the Secession Church of Scotland in his day. 
The publication of this volume introduces to American read- 
ers one of whom little has been known here, yet who has 
been called ‘*‘ The Christian Socrates”; and this story of his 
life is one of the most charming that has been presented in 
the numerous biographies of late years. The book has 
passed to a fourth edition in Edinburgh, and it ought to have 
the same success this side of the water. The author declares 
that the suitable materials for the biography were scanty and 
had to be dug out of chaos and confusion, as Dr. Lawson 
kept no diary and nad been in heaven forty-two years when 
the work was undertaken, yet the reader feels acquainted 
with the grand old Professor, and the glimpses of the times, 
the manners, the men that were about him awaken a sense 
of gratitude to the author for his work. Dr. Lawson lived 
from March 13th, 1749, to February 20th, 1820, was a preach- 
er of tne Gospel for forty-nine years and a Professor of The- 
ology for thirty-three years. His devout piety, his extensive 
learning, his simple manners, his wonderful influence over 
students and all who knew him entitle him to the admiration 
of every age. His knowledge of the Scriptures, held in a 


memory of marvelous retentiveness, was one secret of his 
power. His humility was as marked as his erudition. When 
asked if he could restore the Scriptures if they should be lost, 
““T pray God,” was the rerly, ‘“‘that such a calamity may 
never come upon the world ;” and then, as he often did, shading 
his eyes and passing his hand over his hair, he added, ‘‘ but 
if it did come, I think, with the exception of two or three 
chapters in the Old Testament, I might restore it all. I am 
not sure that I could give the Proverbs in their order, but I 
could repeat them one way or another.”” He would often re- 
peat whole chapters in the Hebrew and Greek from memory. 
It mattered little if he left his Bible out of the class-room. 
His life was spent in a period of comparative quiet. ‘‘No 
trumpets are heard, no tournaments are held, no fiery spirits, 
with perhaps one exception, are combated in his history,” 
but he came in contact with many noted men, and his influ- 
ence continues to the present time. Among his pupils were 
Ralph Wardlaw, John Brown, John Ballantine, Dr. Hender- 
son, Dr. Fletcher and many others of equal notoriety. The 
quaint stories of his peculiarities, his absorption in thought, 
his aptness in selecting texts, his home and social life. his 
great truthfulness, add a rare zest to this volume and give it 
a unique value. No clergyman can afford to omit the reading 
of this biography. Acquaintance with the dear old man ir 
stimulating and refreshing. The arrangement of the story 
is attractive. The author gives in separate chapters, with 
much delightful information, the story of The Youth and His 
Promise, The Pastor and His Circuit, The Minister and His 
Ways, The Friend and His Correspondents, The Scholar and 
His Books, The Hall and its Memories, The Professor and 
His Students, The Polemic and His Associates, The Father and 
His Afflictions, The Old Disciple and His Death-bed. ‘* Lord, 
take me to Paradise,” said the dying saint, and ‘‘ the sim- 
plicity of a life-time was embodied and embalmed in the 
last words he uttered, and the light of Paradise lingers like a 
soft twilight about us as we close the volume, saying, ‘How 
many good people shall we enjoy meeting in heaven !’” 


General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Dr. I. 
Rosenthal. International Scientific Series. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) This admirable volume fulfills a good pur- 
pose in the literature of science, for it gives a clear and brief 
summary of an important branch of knowledge by a master 
of that field of research. Yet we doubt whether the book is 
one to interest and satisfy the general reader, since the chap- 
ters composing it neither present facts leading to far-reaching 
conclusions nor contain suggestions of direct utility; but to 
those who have already acquired some knowledge, however 
slight, of physiology, it will certainly prove very attractive. 
The presentation of the subject is excellent, being. concise 
without obscurity, and nowhere eked out with cheap stuffing, 
such as too often mars popular books upon the brain or the 
nervous system. To those physicians who feel that their 
physiology has become antique we especially and warmly 
recommend Professor Rosenthal’s volume, and we at the 
same time beg them to accept and utilize its instruction. Our 
author is well known to scientific physiologists by his re- 
searches upon muscular functions, therefore his work carries 
with it the weigbt of authority. The only serious error we 
have found in the publication is in regard to elasticity—both 
what is said concerning the ;zeneral physical property, and 
also the account of the elasticity of muscles. The author, if 
we may judge by his statements on page 21, is quite innocent 
of any knowledge of the fundamental difference between the 
elasticity of bulk and the elasticity of shape. He commits 
also an important error in adhering to the old view that the 
elastic qualities of muscles are of great physiological impor- 
tance, although recent investigations have conclusively de- 
monstrated that the elasticity of muscular fibers is almost 
zero. The book is agreeable to the eye and in size convenient 
to the hand. The translation is smooth and good, save in the 
particular of the technical terms, most of which are not 
rendered with adequate precision. For example, Ruhmkorf’s 
coils are called ‘‘ sliding induction apparatus,” a literal ren- 
dering of the German schlitten-inductionsapparat. This is 
as much wrong as it would be to translate, say, regenmantel, 
by rain manile, instead of waterproof cloak. It appears to us 
a mean form of economy in the publishers to save a feW dol- 
lars by employing a translator not really competent. They 
ought to have had the services of a person with some physio- 
logical knowledge, whose name should have been added to 
the title-page, on which at present there is nothing to show 
that the book is a translation. Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
ought to be above such littlenesses. . 


Stories from Old English Poetry. By Abby Sage Richard- 
ardson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mrs. Richard- 
son is giving her excellent literary talent a very useful direc- 
tion in familiarizing young readers with the masterpieces of 
English literature. Her recent ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture” received our warm commendation, and we are equally 
pleased with this volume. Our great poets have in very 
many instances given the finest clothing of art to creations 
which were popular in their origin and character, and so have 
made permanent many old stories which have been repeated 
from generation to generation around English firesides. It 
was the good fertune of the unknown authors of these tales 
that Spenser and Chaucer and Shakespeare should have col- 
lected them, and by giving them the impress of their own genius 
have made that permanent and artistic which otherwise must 
have been transitory. To trace these legends baek to their 
origins is one of the interesting occupations of the student of 
literature. Mrs. Richardson, following in the wake of the 
Lambs, and others who have essayed this delightful task, has 
attempted to tellin prose, and in a style so simple and at- 
tractive as to win and hold the interest of the young readers, 
a number of old stories, including the ‘‘ Two Noble Kins- 
men,” ‘* Pious Constance,’ ‘‘ The Knight’s Dilemma,” from 
Chaucer, ‘‘The Story of Perdita,” ‘‘ Rosalind,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
‘*Portia,” ‘‘King Lear,” ‘‘ Pericles” and the ‘“‘ Tempest,” 
from Shakespeare. She has caught very well the spirit of 
these ancient tales, and has retold them in a fluent and grace-_ 
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ful style, and her book will do good service if it arouses in 
the minds of those who read it a desire to follow the artistic 
_ development of these tales to the great masters whom she 
has consulted and of whom she has made herself the inter- 
preter. 
Records of the Past. Vol. 1, Translations of Assyrian 
Texts. Vol. 2, Translation of Egyptian Texts. Second edi- 
tion. (London: Samuel Bagster & Sons.) The separate 
volumes of this series, ‘‘ Records of the Past,” are so small 
that the ordinary reader does not realize what they have cost. 
We do not refer to the paper and printing but to the text 
itself, which is the result of generations of patient labor on 
the part of scholars. To have recovered the monuments was 
ence considered as a remarkable triumph, although their 
symbols were not understood. But now the strange sym- 
bols and the language have been mastered by an amount of 
patience and skill which is simply astonishing, and their 
meanings and lessons have been placed before the reader in 
a simple and popular form. The fact of a second edition of 
these books (there are twelve volumes in all) indicates an in- 
creasing demand for them, and likewise a growing popular 
interest in the literature of powerful races that flourished 
ages ago. Too much, however, must not be expected of 
scholars. They cannot accomplish impossibilities. There are 
difficulties in dates in these ancient records which have not 
yet been explained. There are gaps in the inscriptions which 
cannot be filled. Still, the main results are perfectly reliable, 
and the annals of Assurbanipal, Sennacherib, and other Assyr- 
ian kings much more ancient than these will be read with 
interest, while in the Egyptian Texts one will be attracted 
by accounts of the war of Rameses II. with the Khita (in the 
north of Syria), and of the battle of Megiddo, in the annals 
of Thothmes, which took place on the soil of Palestine itself. 


Wise Words and Loving Deeds. By E. Conder Gray. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) This very useful 
‘‘ book of biographies for girls” contains sketches of Mary 
Somerville, Lady Duff Gordon, Sarah Martin, Ann Taylor, 
Charlotte Elliott, Madame Feller, Baroness Bunsen, Amelia 
Sieveking, Mary Carpenter, Catharine Tait and Maria 
Louisa Charlesworth, well known workers in different de- 
partments of life, all illustrating the grand fact that women 
have no need to stand idly clamoring for more rights, but 
may 80 live as to 3 

‘“* Make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 

There ought to be inspiration enough in this volume to make 
a whole generation of noble andsuccessful women. Put it in 
the Sunday-school library, and give it tothe girls in the 
household; for if they are not called to any public service 
they may enrich-the home circle by the practice of the vir- 
tues that have made these women famous, and the open re- 
ward for the secret service shall make their heaven an eter- 
nal triumph. The difference among these women in station, 
in early advantages, in the character of the work undertaken, 
in the physical condition. carries the lesson of the volume to 
all who are anxiously asking for a vocation in life. The 
world’s needed work is not yet all done; there is room for 
all. 

Sin and Salvation. By Henry A. Nelson. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Thisvery clean and clear treatise 
is worthy ofa careful reading. Many will find great helo—for 
themselves in their own thinking, and in their efforts to di- 
rect others—by a study of this book. It has the great merit of 
sticking to the text. There is nothing extraneous to the main 
purpose in the book. The author has not attempted to ex- 
haust his knowledge by hanging it all upon this one peg, but, 
with refreshing self-restraint, has elucidated his chosen sub- 
ject. Sin is treated as an act, a state, a disease. a separation 
from God, an inheritance, a delusion and a doom. The 
chapter on sin as a delusion is especially worthy of attention. 
Following a similar line of thought, salvation is then present- 
ed as an act, its beginnings and essential shown, then as 
healing, a return to God, a recovery from delusion, reaching 
households and society, consummated in the glory and per- 
fectness of the life im heaven. The calm, well-poised mind 
of the writer has made the book devotional as well as didac- 
tic. Wecommend it warmly. In a confused condition of 
mind such a book as this often acts as a charm to settle 
doubts, and help to definitions,and give a few firm ideas 
around which others may cluster. 

English in Schools: A Series of Essays. By Henry N. 
Hudson. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) This is mainly a col- 
lection of essays published at different times as prefaces in 
the author’s School Shakespeare. It is one of the few books 
a teacher should own and love. Putit on the same shelf— 
yes, the very same shelf—with Emerson and Shakespeare. If 
growth is what we are all here for, and if to nurture growth 
is the function of the teacher, then surely a book that tells 
him how to do it should be often in his hands. Men and 
brethren! why will you give to routine, to machinery and 
to tradition the vigor that should go togrowth? Youdo not 
understand? Then read Mr. Hudson’s great-little book and 
ascertain. 

The Outline of Elocution and Comprehensive Manual of 
Principles, by G. Walter Dale (Danville, Ind.), aims to 
present the subject of elocution in a philosophical manner. 
It treats at some length of what it calls ‘‘ Mechanical Elocu- 
tion,” including under that head vocal expression, facial 
movement and expression, and all those methods and arts 
which belong to artistic elocution. It givesa full account of 
vocal gymnastics, treats of articulation, of abstract modula- 
tion, of emotion as interpreted by elocution, and. contains 
also a selection in prose and verse of such productions as are 
specially adapted to illustrate and develop the voice in the 
practice of elocution. 

‘At the Threshold. By the Rev. Ross C. Houghton, D.D. 
(Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe). This is a little work full of 
wise thoughts on doctrines and duties which cannot fail to 
help young Christians. Its kindly counsel will be welcomed 
by many who, having crossed the threshold of the church, 


are looking for light and guidance. The lack of just such a 
volume has left many in difficulties and inaction which have 
served to dwarf the whole Christian life. 
siveness and compactness of the volume make it worthy of 
general use. 

Life Thoughts for Young Men. By M. Rhodes, D.D. (Phil- 
adelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society.) This is a good book 
to put in the hands of young men, in the Sunday-school library 
and on the shelves of the Y. M.C. A. A series of Sunday 
evening sermons to young men, blessed to many and called 
for in permanent form, led to their expansion into this vol- 
ume. If these thoughts and sagacious counsels should be 
adopted by our young men there weuld be joy in all the land. 
Our ministers in every place ought to preach series of ser- 
mons like these. 

Studies upon the Words from the Cross. 
Wilson, Rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago. 


By Joseph D. 
(Chicago : 


Fairbanks, Palmer & Co.) A group of very devout medita- 


tions, adapted to the uses of Lent and especially Good Friday. 
There is some pretense of scholarship, and an appendix con- 
siders the relation of Christ to Hades, or the departed dead, 
with much earnestness and considerable ability. The little 
work belongs to the school of retrospective theology, and 
will find place among manuals of devotion. 


Problems of Creation, by J. Stanley Grimes (Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co.), is a singular compound of 
geology and phrenology. It comprises a collection of essays 
on the origin of planets, continents and mountains, and con- 
tains the substance of a series of lectures on the problems of 
creation given before a company of friends and now pre- 
sented in this form for the judgment of the public. A cur- 
sory examination of the volume fails to disclose any features 
of it which will especially commend it to the scientific reader. 


The Rev. Dr. L. C. Matlack tells the story of The Anti-Slavery 
Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt) with considerable fullness and 
in a thoroughly trustworthy manner. He gives the various 
stages in the great discussion in the Methodist Church in their 
chronological order, and his book will contain considerable 
value for all who are interested in the history of Methodism 
in this country. 

Our Native Ferns, by Lucien M. Underwood, Ph.D. 
(Bloomington, Ill.), is a little volume which will possess 
considerable interest for the large number who are making 
more or less study of American ferns. It gives very full and 
accurate descriptions of the various ferns, with directions 
how to study them, ard contains a full account of all the 
North American species of the fern family. 

The Fathers of the Third Century. By the Rev. Geo. A. 
Jackson. (D. Appleton & Co.) The second volume in the 
useful little series of early Christian Literature Primers ed- 
ited by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher. It gives some account of the 
progress of Christianity in the third century, and of such 
Greek and Latin Fathers as Treneus, Origen, Tertullian, 
Cyprian and others. 

The First Decade of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciely in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Mary 8. Wheeler 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt), is the title of a volume made 
up of sketches of the various missionaries of this organiza- 
tion, giving some account of their character and work, and 
prefaced by an introduction from the hand of Bishop Hurst. 


The Diet Cure, by T. L. Nichols M.D. (New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co.), is an essay on the relations of food and 
drink to health, disease and cure, and is an attempt to so in- 
struct lay readers as to ward them from the numerous dis- 
eases which result from over-eating or from the use of im- 
pure food. 

Dyspepsia: How to Avoid it, by Joseph F. Edwards 
(Phila. : Presley Blakiston), is another of the numerous at- 
tempts to throw light upon an obscure disease and to aida 
large number of persons in every commun.ty who are suffer- 
ing from its inroads. : 

The Rev. Dr. M. Rose has written and the Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society of Philadelphia has published a little vol- 
ume on Recognition in Heaven, in which the interesting 
question of the recognition of friends in the next life is quite 
fully discussed, and answered in the affirmative. 

The First and Second German Books, by James H. Wor- 
man (A. S. Barnes & Co.), are prepared after the natural or 
Pestalozzian method, and appear to be very admirably 
adapted to the study of the German language either at home 
or in schools. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Cardinal Newman is about to sit to Mr. Millais for his 
portrait. 

—Gambetta is said to be the hero of Daudet’s new novel, 
‘‘Numa Roumestan.” 

—Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a Latin etymolog- 
ical dictionary by two Cambridge professors. 

—The Vegetarian Society of France publishes a monthly 
Journal entitled ‘‘ La Réforme Alimentaire.” 

—We are glad to learn that the second volume of the indis- 
pensable ‘‘ American Catalogue” is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

—An authorized French translation of Beaconsfield’s 
‘‘ Endymion,” by M. J. Girardin, has been brought out in 
Paris by Hachette. ; 

—If we were the funny man of the Brooklyn “Daily 
Eagle” we would choose a little more tasteful pseudonym 
than ‘‘ Spoopendyke.” 

—A large number of the ineditcd letters of Cardinal Rich- 
elieu are to be printed at the instance of the French Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

—Mrs. Alice Hawthorne Mudd, a well known literary lady 
of Kentucky, is before the Jegislature of that State as a can- 
didate for the office of State librarian. 

~—The Parsees of Bombay are taking measures to extend re- 
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ligious education among the members of their community, 
and to this end project a free library. 

—A series of small grammars of Oriental languages is pro- 
jected under the general editorship of Mr. E. H. Palmer, who 
will himself prepare the Arabic, Persian and Hindostani. 

—Mr. Carlyle’s bequest to the library of Harvard College 
proves to amount to about 325 volumes, by far the larger 
portion of which are concerned with Frederick the Great. 

—James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, republish here Wal- 
ter Crane’s fairy masque, ‘‘ The First of May.” It is a series 
of elaborate and fanciful drawings illustrating a fairy story. 

—And now we are to have a George Eliot birthday-book, 
only its title is not to be exactly that, but the ‘‘ George Eliot 
Daily Calendar,” with selections and spaces for every day in 
the year. 

—In accordance with one of the last wishes of Mr. Carlyle, 
a tree has been planted at Haddington on the site of the 
house where John Knox was born and within sight of the 
churchyard where Mrs. Carlyle is buried. 

—Two English Lord-Justices, one of whom bears the name 
of Lush, have united in the professional opinion that there 
can be no copyright in the title or name of a book, which — 
may be sound law, but is very unreasonable. 

—Mr. Edward B. Tylor, the author of the important work 
on ‘* Anthropology” just issued by D. Appleton & Co., will 
be remembered as the author of ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” and 
holds a place in the front rank of archzologists. 

—Mr. John G. Saxe, who has never quite recovered from 
the effects of a railway accident he experienced a few years 
ago, is about to break up his home of long standing in 
Brooklyn, and to remove to Albany, N. Y., where he pur- 
poses spending the rest of his days with his son. 

—R. Worthington, of this city, is the distributing agent in 
this country for the new ‘“ Editions de Luxe” of the “‘ De- 
cameron” and the ‘‘ Heptameron.” They are printed on 
large paper, with uncut edges and gilt tops, and are bound in 
white cloth, stamped in gilt, in true old style. 

—Ward, Locke & Co. are issuing for popular circulation a 
series of ‘‘ Penny Biographies,” consisting of sixteen pages 
each, and dealing with the prominent men of the time and of 
history. Among the subjects are Gladstone, Beaconsfield, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson, Humboldt, Luther and 
Chaucer. | : 

—The first:six volumes of Dr. Hunter’s ‘‘Imperial Gazetteer 
of India” are now passing through the press. The scope of 
this truly imperial work may be discerned from the fact that 
Dr. Hunter’s own article on India, in Vol. iv., consists of not 
less than 516 pages, and is adjudged worthy of publication in 
separate form. 

—Isbister & Co., of London, announce a new series of 
books under the general title of ‘* English Political Leaders.” 
The first list will comprise twelve biographies, as follows : 
Peel, Canning, Palmerston, Pitt, Fox, Bolingbroke, Glad- 
stone, Russell, Beaconsfield, Burke, Melbourne and Chatham. 
Peel, by Mr. George Barnett Smith, will appear at once. 
The sketches will be comprehensive but condensed, and it is 
hoped to make them useful for general readers. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce an edition of the 
Revised New Testament which will incorporate into the text 
the readings and renderings preferred by the American Com- 
mittee of Revision, and will be known as the ‘‘ American 
Version.” The work has been done by the Rev. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, President of the Union Thevlogical Seminary, 
and will therefore bear the highest possible indorsement of 
its trustworthiness and entire accuracy. The book will pos- 
sess very unusual interest. 

—There is in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
a vellum MS. which formerly belonged to Fountains Abbey. 
It is bound in sealskin, and is believed to have come originally 
from the monastery of ‘‘ The Valley of Light,” near Bergen, 
Norway. Or it may have been a present from Augustinus, 
the second Archbishop of Trondjem (1161-1186). who spent 
three years in banishment in England. The MS. is a contem- 
poraneous transcript of a Latin original of the twelfth cent- 
ury, entitled ‘‘ Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi.” The dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press are shortly to publish an edition 
of it with introduction and notes. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have in preparation the ‘ Rossetti 
Shakespeare,” a new and complete one-volume edition, which 
isto have many excellent features; among them may be 
specified a life, a chronology, critical and explanatory ex- 
tracts from Dowden, Schlegel and others, a portrait, a list of 
early editions, a list of useful books for the student, illustra- 
tions, list of important quotations and leading characters, 
and a glossary. D. Lothrop & Co. publish simultaneously 
with the Revised version of the New Testament ‘‘ The Story 
of the Manuscripts,” by the Rev. George E. Merrill, of Salem; 
an account of the manuscripts used by the revisers, and ill1s- 
trated with six fac-similes. This house has also in press a 
new edition of J. 8S. C. Abbott’s ‘‘ History of Christianity,” 
with maps and illustrations; an “‘ Illustrated Birthday Text- 
Book,”’ with quotations from Shakespeare; and illustrated 
editions of Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Golden Deeds” and ‘‘ Prince and 
the Page.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new publications comprise the 


“first volume of the American edition of the novels of Bjornst- 


jerne Bjérnson, the title of which is ‘‘ Synnéve Solbakken ;” 
‘* Friends,” a new story by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, es- 
pecially good for summer reading; Richard Grant White’s 
collected papers on ‘‘ England Without and Within;” a vol- 
ume of lectures by the late Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘The Theistic Argument as Affected by Recent 
Theories,” a most valuable contribution to the literature of 
Christian apologetics for the nineteenth century ; Thomp- 
son’s capital narrative of a journey ‘‘ To the Central African 
Lakes and Back ;” Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s new story, ‘‘ A Gen- 
tleman of Leisure;” Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s essay on the 
‘*Philosophy of Carlyle;” ‘‘A Memoir of Edgar Quinet,” 
in the Philosophical Library ; and a series of loose selections 
from Mr. Longfellow’s writings, called from their form 
‘*‘ Longfellow Leaflets,” designed for use in schools. 
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Vor. XXII. No. 25 


A FABLE FOR THE WISE. | 


ND all created things rebelled against Man. He 
. had come among them, they knew not whence, 
with a commission to rule them; and they had dis- 
covered that among them all he was the weakest 
reature. ‘‘I can drown him,” said the Sea; ‘*I can 
jurn him up,” said Fire, ‘‘like anything else.” ‘‘ What 
van he do to me?” said the Air, ‘‘that I should listen 
“to his word?” ‘*I would bury him,with pleasure,” 
said the Earth, ‘‘ but he would only rot. ‘‘ He cannot 
run,” said the horse; ‘‘or swim,” said the shark; ‘‘or 
fiy,” said the eagle; ‘‘ or evenclimb,” said the monkey, 
‘like me.” ‘*‘He has no tusks,” said the elephant; 
‘Sor teeth,” said the dog; ‘‘or claws,” said the tiger ; 
‘‘orfang,” saidthe snake. ‘‘ We will bear this nolonger ; 
let us go before Odin, and have him sentenced to death, 
or, at least, deposed.” And they swept the unhappy 
being, cowering with cold and shivering with fear, all 
naked and torn, up to the top of J6kull, where above 
the eternal snow Odin dwelt in Valhalla, within the 
Happy Plains. And as Odin sat at wassail, they flung 
Man before his feet. And as the created things made 
their complaint, the gods looked on Man with tearless 
eyes, and condemned him in their souls. ‘‘This 
creature master!” thought Thor; ‘‘he is not even the 
strongest.” ‘‘I see noforesight in him,” mused Heim- 
daller. ‘‘And where is his beauty?” smiled Freya. 
‘Why should the All Father choose him ?” asked Odin; 
and he arose and stepped toward his throne, to pass 
the sentence of the gods. 

But as his foot reached the lowest step Odin drew 
back and trembled, for above the throne he saw two 
luminous Eyes, piercing, yet calm as stars; and he 
knew the presence of Destiny, always the bearer of 
the All-Father’s will. Form was there none, or robe; 
only the Eyes were seen, but into those Eyes even Odin 
dared not gaze; while from below them came forth a 
Voice, gentle as the south wind, yet chill as the blast 
from the glacier, freezing the resistance in every heart. 
“(Tt is the will,” said the viewless Voice, ‘‘of the All- 
Father, whose messenger I am, that Man shall rule, and 
that some created thing shall give Man an instrument 
of power;” and the luminous Eyes were veiled. Then 


the gods and all creatures, relieved of the dread pres- 


ence, murmured discontent. ‘‘Shall we give him our 
immortality?” asked the gods; ‘‘or I my depth?” 
moaned the Sea; ‘‘or I my brightness ?” flashed the 
‘‘or I my omnipresence ?” murmured the Air; 
‘‘orI my riches?” gasped the Earth. ‘‘Can I give him 
my speed?” said the horse; ‘‘or I my strength?” said 
the elephant; ‘‘or I my spring?” said the tiger; ‘‘orI 
my venom?” hissed the snake. Everything created 
refused, and the grey goose, most spiteful of creatures, 
hissed contempt, and struck in its malice at the 
wretched creature, cowering powerless at Odin’s feet, 
so hard that a feather fell, all bloody, on his lap. 

Then once more the luminous Eyes shone forth, once 
more the soft rush of speech from below them Was 
heard, and all were still to hearken. ‘‘ Now, as ever, 
the will of the All-Father is done. Thou hast thy talis- 
man, O Man! Goforth to rule.” And Man arose, and 
went forth comforted, for he knew that with the feather 
had come to him that which other created things know 
not of, and which the unchanging gods cannot have,— 
the power of accumulating wisdom. And he sought 

or knowledge, and stored it; and year by year his 
sway grew wider, and stronger, and more stern. He 
crossed the sea at his will, and harnes:ed the fire to his 
car, and tore riches from the earth, and few through 
air without fear, and made of the lightning a slave, and 
used, or killed, or tortured all the beasts as he would. 
At last the Universe was his, and he its lord, and, 
weary with conquest, he said: ‘‘The All-Father must 
will that Ibe happy. I will go to Valhalla again, and 
see the gods, and learn from them the secret of joyous 
immortality.” And Air and Fire bore him up above 
the eternal snow to the Happy Plains above J6ékull; 
but lo! there were no gods there. And Man, enraged, 
called the lightning, and, swift as thought, raged through 
the Universe, seeking where the gods might be hidden. 
In the depths of the sea, in the center of the earth, in 
the boundless fields of air, he sought for the gods, but 
found them not, or any sure tiding of whither they had 
fled. By times his servants brought rumors, and he 
set off again on his quest; but he found them not, and, 
weary and angry, he once more betook himself to seek 
them in Valhalla. He found them not, but as he 
stepped from the Happy Plains on to the eternal snow, 
to recommence his downward path, he turned, and 
once more saw above him the calm, luminous Eyes, 
and waited for the softly-rushing Voice from below 
them. It came forth at last, as of old, soft as the south 
wind, chill as the blast from the glacier. ‘‘ This is the 
will of the All-Father, whose messenger I am. When 
Man shall rule all created things then shall he also 
have gained the secret of the gods. Go forth to rule once 
more, O Man!” And man went forth in pride to search 
for the created thing that he ruled not, and he is search- 


ing still, though he sees it in every wave.—{Spectator. 


Correspoudence. 


HOW THE PASTOR PUTS IT. 


When I first came to Smokeville I supposed it to be my 
duty to appear in the desk every Friday night, and to intro- 
duce the ‘‘ subject” for the consideration of the meeting. But 
I was cured of that idea very effectually one evening when 
Brother Crummel—the great man of the church—spent 
twenty-five minutes in disproving my interpretation of a 
verse in the seventeenth Psalm, and in making me out, im- 
pliedly, a thevlogical numskull. I gave it up then; and now 
I content myself with an occasional headship, once in a 
month or six weeks: for the rest of the time sitting humbly 
in the background, and only presuming to ‘‘express my 
views” when time is nearly up and it is morally certain that 
nobody will have a chance for an after-shot. Nevertheless I 
have, as you must perceive, a vantage-ground of observation 
in the parish; and from it I have heard and seen some curi- 
ous things. 

There, for instance, is the religion of Brother Crummel. 
It is Scriptural to the letter—King James’s version. His 
arguments for election and everlasting punishment and total 
depravity have never been answered. I have never heard 
anybody attempt to refute them. But, somehow, Brother 
Crummel’s religion seems to exhaust itself in such state- 
ments. It always finds expression in them, and it never gets 
away from them. 

When meeting is over he is enveloped by a dismal halo of 
bristling mannerism, and nobody besides Mrs. Lynx, Dr. 
Fulman and Mr. Straitman ever ventures to approach him or 
expects a word from him. Poor Mrs. Wilton, who lost her 
husband last Fall, spoke to him one evening, with a heart full 
of gratitude for the five dollars which he had contributed 


toward a fund for her relief and that of her four little chil- | 


dren. But she was disheartened to find that he didn’t even 
know who she was, although her pew in the side aisle is next 
to his in the middle aisle, and although she has been a mem- 
ber of the church from its beginning, twenty years ago. And 
she was horrified to hear, a day or two afterward, through 
an Officious friend, that, in Crummel’s opinion, her husband 
had died hopeless and an infidel because he had not believed 
in ‘‘ verbal inspiration,” and had been known, in the spring- 
time, to take the children on aramble through the woods of 
a Sunday afternoon. 

And there is Brother Delvington. He ‘‘speaksin meeting” 
and teaches the young men’s Bible-class. A self-made man 
is he; and he has made himself by tie skillful management 
of a paper-collar factory that gives employment to some 
twenty-five or thirty personsin our parish. He is sincerely 
uttached to the young men, and he has their eternal welfare 
at heart. But, unfortunately, he talks as though things 
spiritual and eternal were irreconcilable with things earthly 
and temporal. 

Woe betide Sam Jones if, on siciiia he fails to bring his 
work to the full measure of his instructions ; if there be lack- 
ing one jot or one tittle of the law! And yet. on Sunday, 
when Sam goes to his employer's c ass, he is taught that all 
things of this world are vanity and evil; that religion is doc- 
trine and study, and that riches area delusion and asnare. I 
happened the other day to overhear Brother Delvington’s re- 
marks to the lads on the waste of time and money. He con- 
demned evening promenades, winter parties and summer ex- 
cursions. On the following Wednesday he and his family of 
six started for Europe on a four months’ tour. 

Brother Gushman strikes me as a little out of tune, too. 
He, in a very different way from the others, makes religion a 
treasure flded in the church. His plan is to keep up the 
‘*meetings,” as the life of the parish ; and his way of keeping 
up the meetings is to bring in, as vocal participants, Tom, 
Dick and Harry, regardlessof English grammar and of manly 
sense. Nobody can complain of him as “ offish.” He is in 


favor of anything and everything ‘‘ evangelical,” and he is. 


ever talking of and looking for the ‘‘ blessing.”” And yet I 
sometimes hear of funny doings through the week on the 
part of Brother Gushman. He has never paid Jonas Martin 
for that load of pine-apples delivered at his fruit-store six 
months ago, and he has never yet explained the fact that poor 
Tom Watkins got along pretty well until he and Gushman 
had some words, and that, afterward, first one and then an- 
other refused to give him a day’s work, until Tom took to 
drink and tramping. 

I wonder whether, after all, religion is not loving sym- 
pathy as much as doctrine; whether Christ is not in the 
streets and lanes on week-days, and whether the doing of 
things good and helpful and kind in daily life is not as truly 
an indispensable part of ‘‘spirituality” as the arraying of 
proof-texts for ‘‘ points.” A PASTOR. 


TOO MANY CHANGES. 


On Friday and Saturday of last week several articles ap- 
peared in our daily papers upon the Revised Testament 
which I read with great interest, and although some changes 
of the old text were noticed which seemed to me to be unnec- 
essary and unwise yet I left the perusal of each article with 
the conclusion that we ought to welcome the new version as 
a substitute for the old in the church, family and Sunday- 
school. 

Saturday I bought a copy and to-day I have just risen 
from my first reading of it. It chanced to be the 5th and 
6th chapters of Matthew. 

I rise in holy anger, and lest I should sin by holding my 
peace I seize my pen and enter my protest against such 
capricious, senseless inutilation of our old Bible as appears 
in these chapters. 

We had certainly been informed that the old text was to be 
adhered to except where it departed from the true sense of the 
original ; and we ajl want. first, truth, after that we want our 
old Bible, or whatever is left of it when all errors which can 
be detected shall have been expunged. 


But what have we here? In the two chapters referred to 
almost every verse is changed. I count forty-five changes 
in the forty-cight verses of the 5th chapter, and yet I fail 
to find any change of meaning unless it be in the 10th verse, 
where ‘‘ Blessed are they that have been persecuted” is sub- 
stituted for *‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted.” 

If the object of the revisers wus to twist the phrases of the 
old text into new combinations and substitute new words for 
old ones without changing the meaning, these chapters 
would indicate great success. 

I have looked and longed and waited for the Revision and 
was ready to welcome and embrace it, and even to put up 
with much that offended the taste and wounded the deep- 
seated reverence for the old text for the sake of more exact- 
ness, but I was not prepared for, and for myself I cannot 
accept, such impudent, impertinent mutilation apparently 
for the mere sake of change as appears in the chapter above 
referred to. ; 

I address you to ask if the responsibility for the changes 
in any given chapter can be brought home to any individual 
reviser? Doubtless the work as a whole has been accepted 
by the committee, but it would seem as if in the first instance 
the work must have been parceled out, in which case we 
might expect the Revision to show the individuality of the 
reviser in these minor verbal changes. 

I trust it was so, and that he who laid hands on the 5th and 
6th of Matthew was—as compared with his co-laborers—a 
meddlesome egotist, and that his share of the work was a 
small one, and that large portions of the book may be found 
to be free from such officious tinkering as*is displayed in 
these chapters, and to retain the old phraseology except 
where a change of sense demands a change of words or of 
construction. 

If these two chapters furnish a fair sample of the revised 
— surely it may be said of our Old Bible, ‘‘The way- 

aring man though a fool need not err therein.” eo 

P.S.~-Is ‘‘ footstool of his feet’ supposed to be Greek 
idiom or modern English ? and how does it improve the old 
reading, ‘‘ his footstool ”’ ? 

ORANGE, May 23, 1881. | 


College Rotes. 


The courses of study of the Harvard Annex for the years 
1881-82, says the ‘‘Nation,” havenow been published, and it is 
announced that examinations for admission to them will be 
held in Cambridge on June 30, and July 1 and 2, and again 
on the last three days of September. Examinations will also 
be held on the dates first mentioned in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. Further information may be had on 
application to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, 5 Water- 
house Street, Cambridge. The most important additions to 
the corps of instructors is Professor Gurney, whose province 
will be Roman History to the Fall of the Republic, and Later 
Roman and Medivval History. It is now apparent that the 
professors are more than willing to teach young women, and 
that there is a class of women desirous of pursuing the 
higher instruction, and quite capable of doing so without 
undue physical or mental strain. During the year just clos- 
ing these students have done their work to the entire satis- 
faction of the professors and managers. A considerable 
number are now preparing to enter on the regular course of 
four years. Teachers have found the “special courses” of 
great advantage to them, and a steady increase in their at- 
tendance is to be expected. The deportment and application 
of all the young ladies have been perfect. Funds sufficient 
to carry on the courses to the close of the year 1884-85 have 
been contributed, but the experimental stage has demon- 
strably been passed, and the wisdom of an endowment can 
now no longer be questioned. The honor of it would be so 
great that we cannot believe it will be long delayed. 


The eighty-seventh Commencement of Williams College oc- 
curs July 6th. Sabbath morning, July 3d, Dr. Herriek John- 
son speaks to the Mills Association, and in the afternoon Dr. 
Chadbourne preaches the Baccalaureate. July. 4th, Hon. Geo. 
F. “Betts will deliver an address on the career of the late Chan- 
cellor Benedict. The inauguration of the President-elect, 
Franklin Carter, will take place on Wednesday, when ad- 
dresses will be made by Dr. Chadbourne, by the new Presi- 
dent, by President Porter, of Yale, and by the President of the 
United States. 


‘The Yale Art School has had 147 pupils during the past - 
year, sixty of whom have adopted the profession of art. 
Professor Marsh has put in the loan exhibition a number of 
Western landscapes by Whitridge and many by the two Gif- 
fords. Professor Niemeyer of the school exhibits three pict-— 
ures and portraits by himself, and Professor John F. Weir, 
who is at the head of the school, shows a portrait, a wood- 
land view, and a landscape called After the Storm.’ 


There are eight hundred and seventy-three seniors 7 the 
New England colleges. Amherst has seventy-nine; Bow- 
doin, forty-eight ; Brown, forty-three ; Dartmouth, seventy- 
five ; Trinity, nineteen ; Williams, fifty-three ; Yale, one hun- 


‘dred and seventy-four ; Harvard, one hundred and ninety- 


five. Fifty-four graduate at West Point this year, and one 
hundred and two at Princeton. 


The tuition fees at American colleges vary considerably. 
At Yale they amount to $150; Harvard, $150; Williams, $90; 
Amherst, $100; Dartmouth, #80; Syracuse, $60; Rutgers, 
$75; Bowdoin, $75; Rochester, $75; Brown. $85; > 


‘vania, $150 to $170; Michigan, $20. 


Professor Tyndall has set apart the proceeds of his lectures” 
in the United States to found a fund to aid capable American 
students of physics who may wish to study in Germany. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEER. 


[The recei pt of all new publications delivered at 
en’ Editorial Rooms of this paper will. be acknowl- 

ed in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 

I. K. FunK & Co., N. ee 

“Through the Prison to the Throne.” By the 
Rey. Joseph Van Dyke. | 

‘‘ A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke.” By 
W. H. Van Doren, D.D. 


Wm. S. GoTTsBURGER & Co. 
‘“ Ranthorpe.” By George H. Lewes. 
A. D. F. Ranpo.tpu & Co., 900 B’way, New York. 
Mosaic Era.”” By John Monroe Gibson. 


JANSEN, McCuiure & Co. 
‘A Nihilist Princess.” By M. L. Gardneur. 
‘¢ Sewer-Gas and its Dangers.” By George Pres- 


ton Brown. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


“Gerald.” By Emma Leslie. 
“Thoughts on the Holy Gospels.” By Francis 


W. Upham. 
Gro. H. E.uis. 


_ “ The Channing Centenary Volume.” By Russel 
Nevins Bellows. 
Cuas. SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 

‘The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and 

King Louis XVIII.” By Pallain. 
GINN & HEATH. 

‘‘ Harvard Edition of Shakespeare ”—Vols. 15 and 

16, By H. N. Hudson. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 5 Bond St., N. Y. 

‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” By Jefferson Davis. 

** Home Grounds.” 

* Anthropology.” 

G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 

“‘ American Nervousness.” By George M. Beard. 

‘“Contrasts.” By M. R. Grendel. 

**Count Agenor De Gasparin.” 
Borel. 

Poems from an Editor’s Tabie.” ‘By Hugh Far- 
_rar McDermott. 

CONGREGATIONAL PuB. Soc. 

‘“*Meta Wallace; or, Seen and Unseen.” By 

Agnes D. Randolph. 
2 Duncan & Hau. 
“The Last Sweet Thing in Corners.’’ 


AMERICAN 8. 8. UNION. 
“The Oath-Keeper of Forano.” By Julia McNair 
Wright. 


By Tylor. 


By Thomas 


JaMEs Oscoop & Co. 
“A Fairy Masque.” By Wa..er Crane. 
J. B. Lirpixcotr & Co. 
“Truth in Reigion.” Ey the Rev. J. B. Gross. 
HoveuTon, MiFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York. 
“ A Gentleman of Leisure.” By Edgar Fawcett. 


‘*Synnéve Solbakken.” By Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 


son. 
“Friends.” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
“England Within and Without.” By Richard 
Grant White. 
“Theistic Arguments as Affected by Recent The- 
ories.” By J. Lewis Diman, D.D. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 


*“* Stones Crying Out.” By L. M. R. 

“Footprints of the Saviour.” By W. Boyd Car- 
penter, M.A. 

BRENTANO. 

Wifth American Chess Congress.” By Charles 
A. Gilberg. 

HARPER & Bros., N. Y. 

** Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Cairns, D.D. 

“111? -By G. H. Hepworth. 

(Franklin Square Library.) 

Revised New Testament. 

GEO. MuNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

‘The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and 
King Louis XVIII.” With Notes by M. G. Pallain. 
20c. 

“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” By 
W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 20c. 

** At the Seaside.” By Mary Cecil Hay. 10c. 

“ Told in New England, and other Stories.” By 
Mary Cecil Hay. 10c. 

‘‘ Lady Gwendoline’s Dream.” By the author of 
‘Dora Thorne.” 10c. 

“ Alice; or, The Mysteries.” A sequel to * Er- 
nest Maltravers.” By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 20c. 

** Harry Joscelyn.” A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
20c. 


By Jobn 


MAGAZINES. 


Appleton’s Journal, Unitarian Review, Contem- 
porary Keview, The Nineteenth Century, Lippin- 
cott, Harvard Register, Catholic World, North 
American Review, Atlantic Monthly, Wide Awake, 
Harper’s Magazine, Blackwood. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETc. 


“The Recognition of the Supernatural in Letters 
and in-Life.” By R. 8S. Storrs, D.D. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


addressing the students of the National School of El- 
ocution and Oratory, said, ‘‘ We are living in a land 
whose genius, whose istory, whose iustitutions em- 
inentiy demand Oratory.” ‘he National School 
of Klocution and Oratory was estabiished 

to supply this demand. Chartered in 1875. 
teen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. Summer Term 
Term, October 3. Send for Catalowue tc to J. H. 


BECHTEL, Secretary, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Co. 


REVISED 


DODD, MEAD & COV’S 


EDITIONS OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


1st. THE REVISED VERSION, 


stantially bound, ie 
2d. THE REVISED VERSION, 


border, and suitably bound, - 


3d. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


bound, 
4th, THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


correct text of both Old and New Versions. 


and New Versions.” 


Department. 


In one large 12mo vol., well printed on good paper, and sub- 


Price, $1 00 


Red Line Edition, handsomely on with red line 


Price, $1 50 


The Old and the New Versions Compared. 


Hawing the old and the New Versions on opposite and corresponding 
pages. Large 12mo, 1004 pages, well printed, and substantially 


Price, $1 50 


Red Line Edition. The Old and the New Versions, as above, hand- 
sumely printed, with red line border, and suitably bound, = - 


Price, $2 50 


These editions have been prepaxed to meet the demand for accurate and well-printed 
copies of the New Testament at moderate prices. No effort has been spared to insure a 


After careful reading by experienced proof- 


readers, each page has been collated with the original, word by word, by experts. This is 
the precaution adopted by the Bible Society, and secures perfect accuracy. 


Agents wanted to sell our Subscription Edition of “The Old 
This is the only Subscription Edition having 
the Old and New Versions on opposite pages. 
agents will be made known on application to our ee 


Special terms to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CENTURY CO. 


The name of the corporation formerly 
known as ScrRIBNER & Co. (publishers of 
ScriBNER’s St. ‘* The 
Spiritual Songs Series” of hymn and 
tune books, ‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary,” 
etc.) has now beenchanged to The Century 
The title of ScriBNER’s 
will become ‘‘THE CENTURY,” with the 
rnext volume. The July numbers of that 
magazine and of Sr. Nicnoras are the 
first to bear the new corporate imprint. 


SCRIBNER FOR JULY 
Contains the first of an importart series 
of papers entitled ‘‘The People’s Prob- 
lem,” in which the writer takes the 
ground that the time has come for the 
people of the country to exercise ‘‘ their 
right to alter the government.” 

‘Besides a wealth of literary and illus- 
trated matter, there are the concluding 
chapters of two 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
‘‘Madame Delphine,” by George W. 
Cable (begun in May), and ‘‘A Fearful 
Responsibility,” by W. D. Howells (be- 
gun in June). The May, June and July 
numbers, containing these two complete 
novelettes, are offered for $1.00. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY 


Will have many capital features, includ- 
ing chapters of two serials by RossiTEr 
Jounson and W. O. Stopparp; ‘‘ How to 
Stock and Keep a Fresh-Water Aqua- 
rium”; a full-page portrait of Denere- 
MONT, the boy-violinist, etc. 

Price of SortBNER’s Montuty, $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a number. Sr. Nionoras, 
$3. 00 a year; 25 cents a number. Sold 
every where. 

THE CENTURY CoO. 
(Formerly ScRIBNER & Cov) Incorporated 1870. 
43 Broapway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AN EDITION OF 


Words Only of 
Good as Gold, 


In Board Covers, at $10 per 100 Copies. 


ANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 


25 Books, Wordsand Music, at 30c. 8 7 50 
175 175 Books, Words Only, at 17 50 50 


200 GUU Song Books for $95 00 0 


SMALLER QUANTITIES AT SAME RATES. 
Send for Specimen Copies. 
3" Either Book sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


BEATTY’SOBGAN 18 useful sto 5 sets reeds, 


Montu ey }- 


| By the Author of “ His Majesty, 


Myself.’’ 


Blessed Saint Certainty 


A Novel. lémo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
What the religious papers think of this book : 


The Christian Intelligencer (N. Y.) 


**It is as remarkable in its way as ‘His Majesty, 
Myself,’ in dealing with the broad spiritual questions 
which everywhere are demanding an answer. It 
takes up materialism, not as an abstraction, but as 
realized in persons, and shows the end to which it 
brings those who cherish it. It certainly de- 
serves the heartiest welcome we can give.” 


The Congregationalist (Boston). 

‘*The chief aim of Dr. W. M. Baker’s new book, 
‘Blessed Saint Certainty,’ is toi impress the fact that 
the essential principles of the Christian religion are 
substantial truths which may be depended upon ab- 


solutely. No one who begins the story will 
let it go unfinished.” 


Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh). 


**The admirers df Rev. Wm. M. Baker, and they 
are tens of thousands, will not be disappointed in this 
new book, which is marked by the same power and 
earnestness that made ‘ His Majesty, Myself’ so re- 
markable a production, while it is at the same time 
really a better story. - The bookisa good one, 
worthy of the author, and one that will be prized by 
all whose opinion is worth anything.” 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


SEASIDE!! 
MOUNTAINS!! 


Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling Collec- 
lections of the-best Songs, or the best Instru- 
mental Music. All are choice collections, and 
will be invaluable for amusements on dull days, 
at evening a atc and at all hours of 


leisure. 
EMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Great ——_ Enlarged and improved. 
80 grand songs. $2.50 


UNSHINE OF SONG. 


All brightness. 63 Songs. 


EMS OF STRAUSS. 


Music always new and inspiring. 
ance to it. 


EMS OF THE DANCE. 
Great variety. Dance also to this. 


EMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 


168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. 
Also many other books. Send for List! 
Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 

C. H. DITSON & CO., Broadway, New York. 
for Sunday-School and Family Libra- 


ries, for Pasto Parents, Teach 
toa and Children. 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


address on application. 
UNT, Publishers, New-York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 


By BJORNSTERNE ByoRNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERsON, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Bjjrnson and a fine portrait. A Beau- 
tiful book. $1.00. 

The first volume of an authorized American edition 
of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. Prof. 
Anderson says of it: ‘‘Itat once made a profound 
impression, and established his reputation both at 
home and abroad, not only on account of the simple 
and charming plot, but alsofor the short, direct, 
pithy, sagy style in which it was written. It 
became the corner-stone of anew school of litera- 
ture. 


FRIENDS: A DUET. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of ‘‘Th 
Gates Ajar,” ‘‘ Hedged etc. In a new and 
attractive style of binding. $1.25. 


Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her repu- 
tation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘‘ Friends” will be found one of the most 
interesting and noteworthy stories she has yet writ- 
ten, and will doubtless be in great demand for sum- 
mer reading. 


The Theistic Argument as Affected by 
Recent Theories. 


By J. L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
University. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 


An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of a personal God. The vigorous reasoning is 
clothed in language cf great precision and beauty. | 


ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘‘ Words and 
their Uses,” ‘‘Every-day English,” etc. 12mo. 
$2.00. 


This book includes, besides other papers, the ad- 
mirable essays on salient features of English life, - 
character and society which have recentiy appeared 
in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly.” Itisso rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
that it cannot fail to charm and instruct a multitude 
of readers. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. 


By Epwin D. MEAD. $1.00. 


It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career 
as a writer, in order to estimate justly his rank, char- 
acteristics and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
interest and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE. 


A Novel, by EpGarR FAWCETT, author of ‘‘A Hope- 
less Case.” ‘‘ Little Classic” style. $1.00. 


Mr. Fawcett’s excellent novel, ‘‘ A Hopeless Case,” 
attracted no litt!e attention last summer by the fresh 
and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 
** A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 
est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 
try resorts this season. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With Illustrations. 12mo. 650 cents. 


‘These ‘‘ Leaflets’? comprise short poems and 
prose passages from Longfeilow’s writings. They 
are bound in a pam) :hiet, and are al*o put up in a box 
in single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 
Though intended primarily for schools, their de- 
lightful character and the illustrations will make 
them attractive in libraries and households, 


* * For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


COMPARATIVE 


Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed 


from new type, with careful 
N k \\/ proof-reading, making it the 
Standard Edition ; in an elegant 
12mo volume, of 1,004 pages. Cloth, $1.50; Vene- 
tian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3. 


TESTAMENT. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St., Ph ladelphia, 75 
State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., Chi- 
cago, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


VAN KLEEGK, CLARK & G0. 


STATIONERS, 
Everything needed for 


OFFICE, STUDY OR LIBRARY 


in great variety and at low prices. 


FINE ASSORTMENT BIRTHDAY CARDS. 
Nos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY 
Post OFFICE). 
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The Home. 


ON THE WAY TO CHURCH. 
By SistER CLOVER. 


PUBLICAN is going 
Up to thy house to-day : 
He brings no other showing, 
Has nothing else to say, 
Than ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
A sinner, guilty before Thee!” 


Others will be there raising 
The Holy, Holy, high: 
Others who give thanks, praising 
With grateful, lifted eye ; 
But in his hand he brings no gift. 
But his shamed face he cannot lift. 


And others grace and glory 
Will beg, and gifts divine 
To crown the Kingdom’s story 
Whose honor all is Thine: 
This passion sole of prayer has he: 
‘*O God, be merciful to me!” 


Oh! come he must, though feeling 
With such to come no right: 
Be what Thou wilt in dealing 
With him—broken, contrite— 
And treat after thy heart’s own way 
The sinner in thy house to-day. 


UNPROFITABLE BINDINGS. 


By Rosinson Soovit. 


‘4 H, what a lovely book !” 

The exclamation was fully justified. It was 
a lovely book. The color the palest cream-color, and 
on one side, looking as if they might have been freshly 
gathered and laid there, two sprays of forget-me-not, the 
pure, rare tint of turquoise blue gaining fresh loveli- 
ness from the contrast with the delicate background. 

I put out my hand to take it but stopped before I 
had touched it. Was I perfectly certain that no speck 
from my dark gloves would soil that exquisite spotless- 
ness? Dare [risk it? I thought not, and drew back 
regretfully. 

‘*What book is that?’ I asked of the shopman, 
adopting the safer course instead of gratifying my curi- 
osity myself. He mentioned the name of a well-known 
volume of poems which I much wanted to buy. I hes- 
itated for amoment, then common sense came to my 
aid. 

‘“*What do you want to do with this book ?” asked 
this stern monitor. 

‘‘To read it, of course,” I said hastily. 

‘‘ And how many summer days and winter evenings 
can you hold it in your hand, how many times can 
you take it up hurriedly and put it down reluctantly at 
the last possible moment, without ruining this delicate 
binding by some inadvertent touch? And would not 
every spot and stain be a fresh trial to your temper ?” 

‘*T could cover it,” I said humbly, still unable to turn 
my eyes from the fascination of the tender blue of the 
flowers and the cool, pale buff of the background. 

‘*'Yes,” said common sense with a fine scorn, ‘‘ you 
could keep it under a glass-case; but as that is not the 
end and object of a book why spend money on one so 
adorned as to make it practically useless for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended?” 

I meekly bought a copy in dark brown, relieved 
by afew lines of black at the top and bottom and 
a band of conventional] leaves on a background of 
the same color, feeling tolerably certain that it would 
look equally well after two years’ use if I did not 
leave it out on the piazza steps all night in a heavy 
dew, or hold it too near the blazing fire in the open 
fire place on some chilly autumn evening. 

When at home I showed my purchase to a friend 
and told her of my little struggle with myself. 

‘There is to me,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘a certain 
vulgarity in any ornamentation that interferes with the 
use of the article it is intended to adorn. It is super- 
fluous and out of place, and therefore is, in the true 
sense of the word, vulgar. Nature does not bestow on 
the horse the delicate feathers and gorgeous hues of 
the peacock.” 

‘*No,” I said, ‘‘and yet how very lovely she makes 
everything she touches.” 

‘‘ Yes, with the beauty of perfect fitness and adap- 
tation to its purpose. She never puts her forget-me- 
nots where the waves will wash out their bonny color 
and leave them faded and defaced.” 

‘“‘Well;” I said with a sigh, ‘‘I wish publishers 
would follow her example, and not put temptation in 
people’s way by placing such frail loveliness within 
their reach.” 

‘Publishers are human, and their first consideration 
is to promote the sale of their books. If people would 
restrain their admiration of these enticing bindings, and 
buy in preference books in a more serviceable dress, 
they would soon disappear. The brown cover you have 


chosen is really the prettier of the two, because it is 
the more appropriate for the purpose.” 

I thought of the lovely blue of the forget-me-nots, 
and shook my head. 

‘* At least it will be after six months’ use,” said my 
friend consolingly, ‘‘and it is always a comfort to 
know that time will prove one in the right.” 

At this moment there flashed across me the remem- 
brance of a tea-rose that had once ornamented a favor- 
ite bonnet. I recollected its appearance after a dusty 
drive of ten miles, and, reasoning from analogy, I was 
convinced. 


REST FOR THE WEARY. 
By Mrs. L. B. Bacon. 


O a multitude of the jaded and over-worked house- 
keepers in our land, for whom I have the ‘‘ fellow- 
feeling” which ‘‘ makes us wondrous kind,” I desire to 
offer a few words of gratuitous counsel. It is meant 
chiefly for those ladies who are unable to keep help or 
troubled to find it, but to whom the unavoidable 
drudgery of house-work is both hard and distasteful. 
The counsel is simply this: Take your family out to 
some convenient restaurant or boarding-house for din- 
ner during the next six months, and I promise you a 
surcease of that tired and ‘‘dragged-out ” feeling with 
which you are so familiar, and in the plaze of it will 
come a continual restfulness and comfort to which you 
have long been a stranger. This is no Utopian experi- 
ment but, as the writer can testify from her own expe- 
rience, is an easy and entirely practicable solution of 


many of the difficulties of American housekeeping, in- |. 


cluding the servant-girl question—that dreaded béte noir 
of so many otherwise delightful homes. 

Of course this plan has its limitations. It is not 
adapted to large families, especially where there are 
young children, nor to scattered communities. But in 
large towns, where there are plenty of families glad to re- 
ceive table-boarders, the custom of dining out is found 
to be not only practicable for small families with small 
means, but is coming more and more into favor with 
all classes. Many who have formerly kept help are in 
this way able to do without ; aconsummation devoutly 
to be wished for, especially in a community where 
there are manufactories which secure the best girls for 
easy work at high wages, as in this city—Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Dining out puts an end to the ever-recurring ques- 
tion, What shall we have for dinner? There is to be 
no more roasting or boiling, no more cleaning of veg- 
etables, or rolling of pie-crust, or ransacking of brain 
or cook-books in search of some novelty for dessert. 
What a luxury to some of us poor tired women who 
have been ringing the changes upon these things for 
years, to feel, when our morning’s work is ‘‘ done-up ” 
and the house in order, that we have the day before us 
for any use we choose to make of it until tea-time! 
What a blissful sense of freedom when there is no din- 
ner to get to-day or to think about for to-morrow! 

Every housekeeper knows that it is more work to 
prepare the dinner for even three or four persons than 
both the other meals. The labor of cooking and clear- 
ing away comes in the hottest part of the day, and oh! 
that clearing away and dish-washing! Notwithstand- 
ing all Mrs. Beecher has written so charmingly upon 
these subjects, there is not a particle of poetry or ro- 
mance in a sink full of dirty dishes, particularly if there 
be two or three kettles and a great clumsy gridiron or 
a dripping-pan in which a stuffed shad or white-fish 
has been baked for dinner. Ugh! And then the hurry 
to get one’s self dressed and ready for the demands of 
society—the endless calls to which we are all liable; a 
condition of things unknown to our grandmothers, who 
did their own housework and spun and wove ad libitum. 
But all this hurry and worry is avoided by going out to 
dinner, which creates the necessity of being dressed 
before the‘dinner hour, and thus precludes the possi- 
bility of being caught unseasonably in wrapper and 
crimping-pins. 

Another advantage is that of being freed from the 
fearful forebodings that a friend or two may come in 
some day just at meal-time, when there is only a 
picked-up dinner and none too much of that. Not 
that we wish to be excused from the exercise of hospi- 
tality—far from it; but it is so much easier to take 


friends out with us to dinner than to spend half our 


time over the hot stove, thus verifying the English- 
man’s sneer, to wit: ‘‘The Americans always have a 
roasted wife for dinner!” 

It will be observed that this has none of the disad- 
vantages of boarding-house life which are so objection- 
able to families of quiet habits. By taking breakfast 
and tea at home the home feeling is preserved and 
there is no sacrifice of the family freedom and retire- 
ment. By this partial houskeeeping there are provis- 
ions and facilities for getting a simple dinner at home 
on stormy days, or whenever a member of the family 
is unable to go out, or when for any reason it is desira- 
ble to do so. 


Of course the expense is an important consideration 
with the most of us ; and just here is one of the advan- 
tages of the plan proposed. It is not claimed that a 
good dinner costs less than the materials from which 
it is prepared ; but, all things considered, and bringing 
to bear upon the matter many years of experience and 
the aid of an account book, it is found to be cheaper 
for the small family to which this writer (who is neither 
extravagant nor wasteful) belongs, to dine at the ex- 
cellent boarding-house near by than to eat our own 
dinners at our own table. In the summer there will 
be unavoidably some waste, especially of meats and 
vegetables, and more, in proportion, in small families 
than in large ones. The fuel to cook a dinner every 
day in the year is no small item of expense; and if 
the lady does her own work the loss from friction in 
the domestic machinery or the wear and tear of nerve 
and muscle cannot be estimated by dollars and cents. 
The saving of precious time is also to be reckoned in 
this account; but the worth of it depends upon the 
use of it, and that will vary with varying habi's and 
tastes. But to return to the money question; the 
board and wages of one servant will pay for the din- 
ners of three persons and leave a surplus in the treas- 
ury for washing, ironing and house-cleaning ; therefore 
I affirm that it is good economy to dine out. | 

In several Western cities, notably Oshkosh and 
Fond du Lac, keepers of the best hotels and boarding- 
houses issue dinner tickets—so many for a dollar. I 
suppose the prices vary with the places; but the cost 
of board is generally in proportion to the cost of living 
every where. 

The pleasantness of the plan I am advocating de- 
pends largely upon the kind of boarding-house one 
patronizes, and also upon one’s fellow-boarders. Good 
dinners well served, and eaten in the society of agree- | 
able people with unobjectionable table manners—these 
are desirable and even indispensable, and can gener- 
ally be secured, if not in one place, another, or another. 
At all events, the experiment is worth trying. © 

My dear unknown friends, coax your husbands to 
try it for a month, and, my word for it, they will then 
find you so much like the girl they courted and mar- 
ried that they will never be willing to go back to the 
old way again. 


A HOME BLESSING. 
By Easy L. 


HAT a benefactor to the present generation has 
he been made of God into whose heart it was 
put to devise and carry out the noble plan of a national 
class for study!’ What idle or worse than wasted 
homes has he redeemed to thought and mental disci- 
pline ! what avenues opened to progress ! what scope of 
enjoyment and incentive to exertion given! How 
many, as they have drank in its gladness, have mur- 
mured heartfelt blessings upon the Chautauqua Plan 
of Home Culture! Surely we may hope that the dis- 
couraging view of C. D. Warner, in one of your late 
issues, may not tell all the story, when we glance at the 
patient, unseen army of above seventeen thousand in 
number, who are not merely readers, but hearty stu- 
dents ; and these not embracing either the class who 
are in the drill of school, nor yet the favored members 
of seminaries, academies and colieges, but the very 
buds and flowers, the bone and sinew of our country 
homes. 

As for ourselves, we are remote from city privileges. 
Our young people are deprived of those public and 
popular helps which give such variety and stimulus to 
personal application. Like a thousand others, we are 
in exactly the position to eagerly avail ourselves of 
such a systematic aid to self-improvement as the Cha- 
tauqua proposes. Our method of adapting it to our 
own wants has grown out of our necessities, and for 
that very reason may carry a suggestion to others sim- 
ilarly situated. 

Our class is small; the members of the opposite ex- 
tremes are at least eight miles apart; but this, in the 
country, where considerable road must be traveled to 
enjoy any special pleasure or profit, is not counted an 
insuperable difficulty. We meet once in three weeks 
at a central home. The required reading for the past 
winter included one chapter a day of Merivale’s His- 
tory of Rome. At each of our ‘‘ review meetings ” we 
took for a lesson fifteen chapters of what we had al- 
ready studied, until we had reviewed the entire work. 
Every member of the class writes out two questions on 
the subject matter of each chapter upon as many slips 
of paper, folding them together once. At the foot of 
each slip is indicated the page on which the answer 
may be found in case reference is necessary. Every 


-one is expected to be specially posted on the answers 


to his or her own questions. At the review meetings 
these questions are brought and laid promiscuously in 
a heap on the middle of the center-table, around which 
we are gathered, and each student in turn draws a 
question from the pile, opens, reads aloud and answers 
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and the most wide-awake, enjoyable two hours have 
passed before we are aware. 

Two members of our class are considerably past fifty 
years of age; but not one of us, as we behold their un- 
varying attendance, their sparkling eyes, and the zest 
and spirit with which they enter into everything con- 
nected with the class, ever dream of looking upon them 
as old ladies. Indeed, we feel that their ripened views, 
calm judgment, and the stability to our plans which 
their very presence carries, are a power in the class not 
easily estimated. When we have reached in our stud- 
ies questions of special interest, or such as involve in- 
vestigation and a recourse to other works, we write 
them on separate slips, and at stated intervals distribute 
one to each of the class, to be studied up at home, and 
a@ paper prepared on the subject and read at a future 
meeting. We find this exercise very improving as de- 
veloping both wit and talent. 

One of the observable results of this combined study 
is the fine bond of sympathy which it has created 
among us. It brings a keener enjoyment than that of 
the merely social circle, and we are more than repaid 
for our efforts by the enlarged view of all things which 
study begets and the increasing emancipation from 
mental thraldom to the host of little annoyances, petty 
scandals, mean and vulgar prejudices, which abound in 
every community, and fasten inevitably — ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

I have seen papers nicely cleaned with bread. Take a loaf 
of baker’s—or any soft, tough, light bread—and cut it in 
two. Do not leave crust at the edge to scratch. 

Rub the paper gently and as the bread becomes dirty cut it 
off a little, if it does not crumble off of itself. 

It might not do for dark or mixed papers, but on light ones 
it was always a great improvement. : 


Will you please inform me through your column what is the proper 
arrangement for the dishes, etc.,on a table. I know there is a certain 
way in which they may be placed which will make the table look 
tasteful, and at the same time be most convenient, 

Mrs. H. P. 


So much depends on what the dishes are—for how large a 
family, and whether the meal be breakfast, lunch, dinner or 
supper—that it would be impossible to give directions without 
knowing the circumstances. Put the question more specifi- 
cally and we will answer it. 


Take an abundance of substantial clothing for your chil- 
dren to play in, while they are in the country. Let them 
climb trees, make mud pies. help (?) the man dig in the gar- 

den and get in the hay. Leave the fine clothes at home, and 

save in laundry bills and doctor’s bills enough to put some 
good bread into the mouths of a few of the children who are 
starving not a dozen blocks away from you. 


Please give the name of the very best korosene oil stove for general 
cooking purposes. M. A. C. C. 

The Monitor Oil Cooking Stove has been used two years 
with great satisfaction, by an excellent housekeeper. She 
says she wants ‘‘ nothing better,” and she advises using with 
it the Sterling Chemical wick. 


Our Young Folks. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


By Mrs. Frank BEarp. 
THE WONDERFUL BOOK. 
** Search the Scriptures.”—John v., 39. 


OD has given us a Book in which he tells us many 

wonderful and beautiful things. He tells us 
that he is the ‘‘Bread of Life.” You know God has 
made us so that we grow hungry and thirsty, and this 
bodily hunger and thirst must be satisfied or we suffer. 
Now there is also something within us—the soul— 
which grows hungry and thirsty and must be fed; and 
when we feel that we love Jesus with all our hearts, 
when we are sure that we are his children and that he 
it watching over us and taking care of us all the time, a 
sweet feeling of peace and happiness comes to us: then 
this hunger and thirst of the seul for Christ is satisfied, 
the soul is fed ; and then he is the ‘‘ Bread of Life” to 
us. 
And then this Book tells us that when we come to 
die our souls will not be laid away in the ground ; only 
the bodies in which we have lived here on earth will 
be buried there, and-we shall be taken up to heaven 
and shall live with Jesus. This is what is meant by 
Immortality. 

And Christ tells us in this Book that he will bless all 
those who love him and who try faithfully to serve 
him and walk in his ways. He says, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek”; ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ”; Blessed ‘‘are 
the pure in heart.” Every child can earn the blessings 
he promises to these. 

‘Thenthis Book tells us about the Sevients wonderful 


Love forall. It tells us that he loves his enemies—those 
who will not let him come into their hearts—and that he 
asks us to love our enemies. The enemies little children 
have will probably be found among their little play- 
mates. There may besome little boy or girl who does 
not like you, and who may strike you and say unpleas- 
ant and angry words to you. Some little girl may 
sneer at youif you are not as nicely dressed as the 
other children. This Book says you are to love them; 
you are not to get angry and do wrong things in re- 
turn. Be patient. Try to do them good by always 
setting them a good exampie. Do them all the favors 
you can, and the kind and gentle interest you take in 
them will make you love them before you are aware 


that the feeling has sprung up in your heart. 


‘Then the Saviour tells us in this Book that he will 
give us Eternal Life. We all know that there is an end 
to this life; that God has just so many years for us to 
live here on earth, and that when we go to bed each 
night our life is one day shorter; but eternity means 
without an end. We shall be with Jesus forever. 

You will see that the initial letters of these things 
we read of in this Book— 

Bread of Life, 

Immortality, 

Blessings, 

Love, 

Eternal Life— 
will spell the name of the Book itself, the Bible, the 
rule by. which we are to govern our lives. Study it 
lovingly, trying to understand what Jesus asks of you. 

The boy longs to be a man, and looks forward with 
longing anticipations to tne joy he will feel when his 
hopes are realized. The Bible will teach him how to 
lead a noble life and what true manhood is. The girl 
thinks of the time when she shall become a woman, 
and sees only bright visions of the future. From 


‘the Bible she will learn what true womanhood 


is. It will tell them what the Christian graces are, 
which will help them to bear the disappointments 
which are almost certain to come to them in life, and 
that though trials may come the Saviour will make 
life beautiful to them ; for they will have right ideas of 
what true happiness is when tney love him. 

And then when we have given our hearts to the 
Saviour there will come to usa desire to work for 
him—to try to persuade others tolove him. What if 
I should say that some of you who read these words 
probably are—and all may be—God’s ministers, though 
you may never enter a pulpit or address an audience ? 
All his ministers do not stand in a pulpit and preach 
his word on Sunday. All things that speak of his 
goodness and love are God’s ministers. The flowers 
say, ‘‘ Are we not beautiful and fragrant, delicate in 
form and color? The great Creator formed us so that 
we might give you pleasure. Think how good he is, 
and how he loves you, since he has made us so beauti- 
ful to please you.” There are many ways in which a 
little child can preach Jesus. Every time you return 
good for evil; every time you conquer yourself, you 
preach Jesus. It is like saying, ‘‘There is some one 
who helps me to be good-tempered and patient.” 

A little child can do much for Jesus. We wish 
sometimes he was here upon earth, and in the Sunday- 
school we sing that sweet hymn— 

‘*T think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he took little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with Him then.” 
—and we think perhaps we could have done something 
for him. 

There was one who loved Jesus so well, when he 
was here upon earth, that she brought an alabaster 
box of very precious ointment and anointed his feet ; 
but it was not the value of the offering that made its 
perfume sweet to Jesus, but the love that prompted it. 
We cannot anoint our Saviour’s feet, but we can do 
many good and loving deeds in his name, and their 
fragrance will rise up to heaven and be precious to 
him, for he looks upon all things done in his name as 
done unto himself. 


THE MAKING OF THORS HAMMER. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


NE day, as Sif, Thor’s beautiful wife, was sitting 

in the palace Bilskirner in Thrudvang, or thun- 
der-world, she fell asleep, with her long hair falling 
about her shoulders like a shower of gold. She made a 
very pretty picture as she sat there in the sunlight—at 
least, Loke thought so as he passed by and saw her 
motionless, like the statue of a goddess in a great tem- 
ple instead of a living goddess in her own palace. 
Loke never saw anything beautiful without the wish 
that somehow he might spoil it; and when he noticed 
that Sif was asleep he thought it was a good time to 
carry off her golden hair, and so rob her of that of 
which Thor was most proud. As noiselessly as he 
could, and more like a thief than a god, he stole into 


the palace, cut off the golden locks and carried them 
away, without leaving one behind as atrace of his evil 
deed. When Sif awoke and found her beautiful hair 
gone she went and hid herself, lest Thor coming home 
should miss the beauty which had always been like 
light to his eyes. 

And presently Thor came; but no Sif was there to 
meet him, making him forget with one proud look 
from her tender eyes the dangers and labors of his life. 
She had never failed to greet him at the threshold be- 
fore ; and the strong god’s heart, which had never beat 
a second quicker at sight of the greatest giant in the 
world, grew faint with fear that in his absence some 
mishap had befallen her. He ran quickly from room 
to room in the palace, and at last he came upon Sif 
hidden behind a pillar, her shorn head in her hands, 
weeping bitterly. In few and broken words she told 
Thor what had happened, and as she went on Thor’s 
wrath grew hotter and hotter until he was terrible to 
behold. Lightnings flashed out of his deep-set eyes, 


the palace trembled under his angry strides, and it 


seemed as if his fury would burst forth like some awful © 
tempest uprooting and destroying everything in its 
path. 

‘¢T know who did it,” he shouted, when Sif had end- 
ed her story; ‘‘it was that rascally Loke, and Pll 
break every bone in his thievish body;” and without 
as much as saying good-by to his sobbing wife he — 
strode off like a thunder-cloud to Asgard, and there, 
coming suddenly upon Loke, he seized him by the 
neck and would have killed him on the spot had not 
Loke confessed his deed and promised to restore the 
golden hair. 

“*PH get the swarthy elves to make a crown of golden 
hair for Sif more beautiful than she used to wear,” 
gasped Loke, in the iron grasp of the angry Thor; and 
Thor, who cared more for Sif’s beauty than for Loke’s 
punishment, let the thief go, having bound him by 
solemn pledges to fulfill his promise without delay. 

Loke lost no time, but went far under ground to the 
gloomy smithy of the dwarfs who were called Ivald’s 
sons, and who were wonderful workers in gold and 
brass. 

‘*Make mea crown of golden hair,” said Loke, ‘‘that 
will grow like any other hair, and I will give you what- 
ever you want for your work.” 

The bargain was quickly made and the busy little 
dwarfs were soon at their task, and in a little time they 
had done all that Loke asked, and more too; for in addi- 
tion to the shining hair they gave Loke the spear Gun- 
gnir aud the famous ship Skidbladnir. 

With these treasures in his arms Loke came into As- 
gard and began boasting of the wonderful things‘ he 
had brought from the smithy of Ivald’s sons. 

‘* Nobody like the sons of Ivald to work in metal!” 
he said. ‘*The other dwarfs are all stupid little knaves 
compared with them.” 

Now it happened that the dwarf Brok was standing 
by and heard Loke’s boasting; his brother Sindre was 
so cunning a workman that most of the dwarfs thought 
him by far the best in the world. It made Brok angry, 
therefore, to hear the sons of Ivald called the best work- 
men, and he spoke up and said : 

‘* My brother Sindre can make more wonderful things 
of gold and iron and brass than ever the sons of Ivald 
thought of.” 

‘* Your brother Sindre,” repeated Thor, scormmully: 
‘*Who is your brother Sindre ?” 

‘*The best workman in the world,” answered Brok. 

Loke laughed loud and long. 

‘*Go to your wonderful brother Sindre,” said he, 
‘* and tell him if he can make three such precious things 
as the spear, the ship and the golden hair, he shall have 
my head for his trouble.” And Loke laughed wage 
and louder than before. 

Brok was off to the under-world before the laugh 
died out of his ears, determined to have Loke’s head if 
magic and hard work could do it. He went straight to 
Sindre and told him of the wager he had laid with Loke, 
and in a little while Sindre was hard at work in his 
smithy. It was*a queer place for such wonderful 
work as was done in it, for it was nothing but a great 
cavern under ground, with tools piled up in little heaps 
around its sides, and thick darkness everywhere when 
the furnace fire was not sending its glow out into the 
blackness. If you had looked in now you would have 
seen a broad glare of light streaming out from the fur- 
nace, for Brok was blowing the bellows with all his 
might, and thecoals were fairly blazing with heat. When | 
all was ready Sindre took a swine-skin, put it into the 
furnace, and telling Brok to blow the bellows until his 
return went out of the smithy. Brok kept steadily at 
work, although a gad-fly flew in, buzzed noisily about, 
and finally, settling on his hand, stung him so that he 
could hardly bear it. After a while Sindre came back 


and took out of the furnace a wonderful boar with 
bristles of pure gold. 

Then Sindre took some gold, and placing it in the 
furnace bade Brok blow as if his life depended on it, 
anu went out a second time. Brok had no sooner be- 
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gun blowing than the troublesome gad-fly came back, 
and fastening upon his neck stung him so fiercely that 
he could hardly keep his hands away from his neck ; 
but Brok was a faithful dwarf, who meant to do his 
work thoroughly if he died for it, and so he blew away 
as if it were the easiest thing in the world until Sindre 
came back and took a shining ring from the fire. The 
third time Sindre put iron into the fire, and bidding 
%rok blow without ceasing went out again. No 

ooner had he gone than the gad-fly flew in, and settling 
»setween Brok’s eyes stung him so sharply that drops 
blood ran down into his eyes and he could not see 
what he was doing. He blew away as bravely as he 
could for some time, but the pain was so keen and he 
was so blind that at last he raised his hand quickly to 
brush the flyaway. That very instant Sindre returned. 

‘*You have almost spoiled it,” he said, as he took 
out of the glowing furnace the wonderful hammer 
Mjolner. ‘‘See how short your have made the handle! 
But you can’t lengthen it now. So carry the gifts to 
Asgard and bring me Loke’s head.” 

So Brok started off with the golden boar, the shin- 
ing ring and the terrible hammer. 

When he came through the great gate of Asgard the 
gods were very anxious to see the end of this strange 
contest, and taking their seats on their shining thrones 
they appointed Odin, Thor and Frey to judge between 
Loke and Brok as to which had the most wonderful 
things. Then Loke brought out the spear Gungnir, 
which never misses its mark, and gave it to Odin; and 
the golden hair he gave to Thor, who placed it on Sif’s 
head, and straightway it began to grow like any other 
hair, and Sif was as beautiful as on the day when Loke 
saw herin Thor’s palace and robbed her of her tresses ; 
and to Frey he gave the marvelous ship Skidbladnir, 
which always found a breeze to drive it wherever its 
master would go, no matter how the sea was running 
nor from what quarter the wind was blowing, and 
which could be folded up and carried in one’s pocket. 
Then Loke laughed scornfully. 

“Bring out the trinkets which that wonderful 
brother of yours has made,” he said. 

Brok came forward and stood before the wondering 
gods with his treasures. 

‘**This ring,” said he, handing it to Odin, ‘‘ will cast 
off, every ninth night, eight other rings as pure and 
heavy as itself. This boar,” giving it to Frey, ‘‘ will 
run more swiftly in the air and on the sea, by night 
or by day, than the swiftest horse, and no night will 
be so dark, no world so gloomy, that the shining of 
these bristles shall not make it light as noonday.” 

‘*¢ And this hammer,” placing Mjolner in Thor’s strong 
hands, ‘‘shall never fail, no matter how big or how 
hard that which it smites may be; no matter how far 
it is thrown it will always return to your hand; you 
may make it so small that it can be hidden in 
your bosom, and its only fault is the shortness of its 
handle.” 

Thor swung it round his head and lightning flashed 
and flamed through Asgard, deep peals of thunder rolled 
through the sky, and mighty masses of cloud piled 
quickly up about him. The gods gathered around and 
passed the hammer from one to the other, saying that it 
would be their greatest protection against their enemies 
the frost-giants, who were always trying to force their 
way into Asgard, and thev declared that Brok had won 
the wager. Brok’s swarthy little face was as bright as 
his brother’s furnace fire, so delighted was he to have 
beaten the boastful Loke; but how was he to get his 
wager now he had won it? It was no easy matter to 
take the head off a god’s shoulders. Brok thought a 
moment : 

‘**T will take Loke’s head,” he said finally, thinking 
some of the other gods might help him. 

“*T will give you whatever you want in place of my 
head,” growled Loke, angry that he was beaten, and 
having no idea of paying his wager by losing his head. 

“*] will have your head or I will have nothing,” 
answered the plucky little dwarf, determined not to be 
cheated out of his victory. 

** Well, then, take it,” shouted Loke; but by the time 
Brok reached the place where he had been standing 
Loke was far away, for he wore shoes with which he 
could run through the air or over the water. Then 
Brok asked Thor to find Loke and bring him back, 
which Thor did promptly, for the gods always saw to 
it that people kept their promises. When Loke was 


brought back Brok wanted to cut his head off at once. 


‘* You may cut off my head, but you have no right 
to touch my neck,” said Loke, who was cunning as 
well as wicked. That was true, and of course the 
head could not be taken off without touching the 
neck, so Brok had tozgive itup. But he determined to 
do something to make Loke feel that he had won his 
wager, so he took an awl and a thong and sewed his 
lips together so tightly that he could make no more 
boastings. 

And this is the way in which Thor’s terrible hammer 
was made, the flashing of which you may see in every 
thunder-storm. 


VERTEBRATES. 


A 


NATURAL HISTORY IN BRIEF. 


By Katie L. DEERING. 


r Animals are living creatures, 


Recognized by these three features : 
Sense of feeling, motive power, 
And inclination to devour. 
Some have spinal cord and bone; 
They as Vertebrates are known. 
This great branch is sub-divided— 
Live-born Mammals foremost guided. 
Gorilla, Monkey, both four-handed, 
With Quadrumana are banded. 
Ocelot, Panther, Leopard, Lion, 
Tiger,—each of Cats a scion— 
Jackal, Fox, and common Dog, 
Hyena, Weasel, Ermine, jog 
On their toes ; while Wolverine, 
Badger, Bear, in step are seen 
Moving on with all their sole, 
: Well agreeing, on the whole; 
L All fourteen, from Lion to Bear, 
Live on flesh, and choose it rare. 


Quadrumana 
or 
Four-handed 


Digiti- 
grada 


Planti- 
grada 


Carnivora or Flesh-eaters. 


Goat-like Zbex, with Hollow-horns go; 
Reindeer, Moose, close friends appear 
| With Fawn itself, the little Deer; 
Camel, Dromedary, end, as they can, 
Ruminantia, cud-chewing clan ; 
Elephant, Zebra, Rhinoceros, grace, 


Ox, and Buffalo, 


or 


or 
Thick-skinned, Cud-chewers 


Pachydermata Ruminantia 


MAMMALS, 


These thirteen, in Herbivora class, 
Try to prove, *‘All flesh is grass.” 


Whales or Cetaceans, Mammal-born, 
Bring in Dolphin and Sea-Unicorn. 


Herbivora or Plant-eaters. 


Bats, wing-armed, uncouth, and blind, 
Are Cheiroptera, we find. 


Are Insectivora without doubt. 


or 


Edentata Insectivora Cheiroptera Cetacea 
or or 
Pouched. Toothless. Insect-eaters, Bats 


Armadillo, clad in armor, 

Sloth, Brazilian forest-harmer, 
Ant-eater—Zoology states, 

Are front-tooth-lacking Edentates. 
Pouched Opossum and Kangaroo, 
Name Marsupials to you; 

And will also serve to lend 

This Mammalian list an end. 


Moles, small-eyed, and short, and stout, 


Marsupialia 
or 


Next to Mammals, Birds alight, 


$4; _ Feathered, billed, and fit for flight. 
See Owl, Hawk, Eagle, so they say, 
ss | Are Raptores, Birds of Prey. 


Woodpecker and Cockatoo, 
Climbing, are Scansores true. 


or 


or 


Join Rasores, given to scratching. 


Rasores Scansores Ra 


Short-winged Ostriches must run 
As Cursores, every one. 


BIRDS. 


Flamingo, long in limb, neck, bill, 
With Grallatores wades at will. 


Swan and Goose, in allied legions, 

Penguin, Auk, from colder regions, 
All web-footed, swim with ease, 

Aad are Natatores, if you please. 

Hummingbird and Whippoorwill, 

i King fisher, with long, straight bill, 

Merry Bobolink, and Lark, 


or or 
Swimmers. Waders. Runners. Scratchers. Climbers. 


Quail, Grouse, Peacock, Pheasant, hatching, 


Natatores Grallatores Cursores 
or 


Nighingale, who cheers the dark, 
Mocking. bird, of varied clamor, 
Bright Goldjinch, and Yellowhammer, 
And Canary, sweet-voiced pet, 

| Perch with Insessores yet. 


Oscines 
or 
Songsters. 


They are songsters, all but three, © 
And close the bird-ranks well for me. 


Insessores or Perchers. 


r After Birds are Reptiles found, 
Scaly, cold, and hatched in ground. 
Mud-turtle, of shelly fame, 
The Testudo tribe will claim. 
Alligator, Crocodile, 
Lizard, in a smaller style, 
With Chameleon and Basilisk, 
In the Saurian party frisk. 
Anaconda, Rattiesnake, 
Viper—these Ophidians take. 
Serpent, Lizard, Tortoise, tell 

All the Reptile orders well. 

Next, Batrachians come in. 
Water-reared and smooth of skin, 

Here belong the Toad and Frog, 

- And the fish-like Polliwog. 

Also Salamander, slim, 

Long of tail, and small of limb. 
Last of all the Vertebrates, 
Fish tribe, gilled and finny, rates. 


The fierce Shark is cartilage-framed, 
: Hence Selachian is named. 


or 
Tortoises. 


REPTILES. 


or 


Ophidians Saurians Testudinata 
or 
Serpents. Lizards. 


BATRACHIANS. 


Selachians 
or 
arks. 


FISHES. 


Bright-hued Dolphin arms its fins 
} With stiff spines as sharp as pins; 


Spine- 
finned. finned. Sh 


Pickerel, Sole, and F lying-fish, 
Have them smooth as one could wish. 


Mammal and Batrachian classes, 
Reptiles, Birds, and Fishy masses, 


Bony Fishes. 


Soft- 


) Scaly, Smooth, in fur or feather, 
: All are Vertebrates together. 


With Hippopotamus, the thick-skinned race. _ 


3 Next in branch to Vertebrates 
Are the ringed Articulates. 


Notched, winged, furnished with antenna, 
Insects class the first of any. 


Hymenoptera Lepidoptera 


53 Scale-winged Moth and Butterfly 
Lepidopters live and die. 


winged. 


Honey-bee, Ichnewmon, sites 
Hymenopter’s membrane-wing. 


or 
Membrane- 


Sheath-winged Beetle, dark or bright, 
Coleopter names it right. 


INSECTS. 


Dragon-jly in net-winged grace, 
With Neuropters finds a place. 


ARTICULATES, 


Grasshopper keeps straight wings hid, 
Like Orthopter Katydid. _ 


Orthoptera Neuroptera Coleoptera 
or or 
Net- 
winged. 


Stand Arachnids, side by side. 


— 


After Insects come Crustaceans, 
Ten-footed Xantho and relations. 


Crustaceans. 


Myriapod, or Centipede, 

Of the Angle-worm takes lead, 
Hastening on with many feet, 
To make Articulates complete. 


‘ Scorpion, Spider, close allied, 


Next, soft Mollusks move about, 
Some with shell, and some without. 


% § Nautilus and Cuttle-fish, ’tis said, 
3 ) As Cephalopods, walk on the head. 


MOLLUSKS. 


3 ( Gasteropod Periwinkle and Snatt, 
Are stomach-walkers, without fail. 


Two more branches, in conclusion, 
We will pass with mere allusion; 
Radiates, from a center grown, 
And Protozoans, simplest known. 


Bony, nervous Vertebrate, 
Jointed, ringed Articulate, - 
Curious Mollusk, smooth and soft, 
Star-shaped Radiate, radiant oft, 
Plant-like Protozoan, last— 

All as Animals are classed. 


ARTHUR’S VISIT TO THE “MISSY- 
SONTIAN.” 


By EuizaBetTa OLMIs. 


RTHUR is a cunning little friend of mine who 
lives in Washington, D. C. If you should ask 
him what his name is he would say, very fast, ‘‘ Arfur- 
herbertkimballfreeyearsold.” He used to have long 
golden curls, and was ‘‘ Danma’s baby,” but now they 
are cut off, and his hair is cropped short, and he is 
‘¢Mamma’s little man.” He told me the other day, as 
a great secret, that his whiskers were beginning to 
grow; and, sure enough, there were some little baby 
ones up by his ear, and even the beginning of a mus- 
tache on his upper lip. You should have seen how 
proud he looked when I told him that! 

Of course you all know that there are many beauti- 
ful buildings in Washington. One of them is called 
the Smithsonian. Many years ago a wealthy English 
gentleman named Smithson gave a great deal of money 
fora museum. It was built here and n-med after him, 
and contains curiosities of all kinds. Not long since 
Arthur’s auntie from Charlestown, Massachusetts—(I 
wonder how many of you can tell where that is and 
what once happened there)—came to visit his grandma 


and mamma, and a little party Was made up one day 


to go to the Smithsonian. Auntie wanted Arthur to 
go too, so he was dressed in his best white dress and 
best hat—I know, you see, because he told me so—and 


we all started off. He was delighted with everything, 


but especially with the ‘‘ Missysonian” itself, which is 
a beautiful building, built of dark red stone and mod- 
eled after an ancient castle in Europe. 

The first room we were in had large glass cases filled 
with stuffed animals and birds of all kinds. Arthur 
was rather afraid of them at first, and asked every 
minute, ‘‘ Auntie, izhay dead? izhay dead? izhay eyes 
glass?” She told him they had all been dead a great 
while, and he seemed quite comforted. — 

It would take a long time to tell you all the beauti- 
ful and wonderful things he saw. In one case was a 
row of fat penguins, looking for all the world like 
children with white aprons on. He thought these were 
very funny. Then there were great shaggy white 
bears, and black bears, and seals, and foxes, and 
wolves, and lovely birds of all the different colors, and 
rows and rows of birds’ nests with the eggs in them, 
some as large as and some than 
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his little round nose! There were beautiful fishes, and 
great stags, and deer with wide, branching horns. One 
large cast of an elk was outside the cases, and Arthur 
ventured very carefully to stroke his foot. ‘‘ Him all 
dead,” he said. Near by was the shell of a turtle large 
enough for two or three little boys to play in. Then 
there were ever so many ‘“‘ geeses,” and squirrels, and 
snakes, and oh! everything you could tnink of. Ar- 
thur ran about from one case to another with his eyes 
as large as saucers, crying, ‘‘Oh! oh! see that! see! 
see!” and asking more questions than you could an- 
swer in a week. | 

After a while we went into another room, where we 
saw all kinds of pottery. Here he found a great many 
pretty things. One of these was a large shell with 
three little boys in it. They were nearly as large as he 
was. One of them was just getting over the edge, one 
was bending over to pick up something, and the other 
was standing on the back of a turtle. I lifted him up 
so he could see the turtle’s head and feet and tail stick- 
ing out from his shell, and told him all about it. 
shook hands with the make-believe little boys, and 
thought it was very nice. After a while, when we 
were looking at something else, he came and wanted 
me to show it to him again. So we went back, and I 
asked him what the boy was standing on, and he saia, 
‘“‘T know—it’s a eel!” We all laughed at this, and 
after a while he said, ‘‘I know; it’s a beetle.” He 
came pretty near it, didn’t he? | 

Upstairs we found a great many figures dressed like 
Indians, and Chinese, and Japanese, and Eskimo, and 
all the different kinds of people. Some were riding in 
boats and some in sledges, and all seemed very won- 
derful to little Arthur. He could hardly believe that 
these were all ‘‘ dead” too, and had ‘‘ glass eyes.” 

By and by his own bright eyes grew heavy, and his 
rosy cheeks looked rather pale, and mamma thought it 
‘was ’most sleepy time for little boys. So we all went 
home. 
out of his blocks, and all the animals in his Noah’s ark 
were put inside, and mamma was called on for glass 
eyes for all sorts of queer-looking rag images. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
VOTING. 
By a MEMBER OF THE Bar. 


HERE .are several different ways of taking votes. 
One curious way is by using little balls. When 
the people who are to vote are assembled, persons go 
through the room distributing to each voter two little 
marbles of different colors, one white, or light colored, 
and one black. After this has been done a box is 
passed around having a hole in the top just large 
enough to take a marble. Ifa voter wishes to vote in 
favor, he puts in a white ball. If he wishes to vote 
against, he puts in a black one. This method is used 
in clubs and societies when new members are voted 
for. When it is said that such a person was ‘‘ black- 
balled,” the meaning is that he desired to be elected 
member of some society, but some voters put black- 
balls in the box and therefore he was not chosen. An 
advantage of this method is that it is very secret; no 
one can see how another one votes. But the little 
black balls will only say ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no;” therefore 
when the people are to choose officers it is necessary 
to use ‘‘ ballots” instead of marbles. A ballot is a slip 
of paper on which the name of the person for whom 
one wishes to vote is printed or written. The voter 
folds it so that the name cannot be seen and pushes it 
through the hole in the top of the ballot box. Upon 
election day voters are all day long coming to the 
room where the ballot box is kept, and depositing 
their ballots in this way. At night the box is opened 
and the votes are assorted according to the names 
upon them. The man whose name is upon the most 
ballots wins the election. It is considered a great ad- 
vantage that this method also is a secret one; for 
many persons would not vote exactly as they really 
wished if they thought the vote would be known and 
they would be abused for it afterward. Years ago, in 
England, people did not vote by ballot ; each voter told 
the officers of the election the name of the person for 
whom he wished to vote and it was written down for 
nim. This made the votes all public. For some years 
past the English people have been trying the American 
way. They agreed to try it until New Year’s day 1881. 
It will be curious to know how they have liked it. 
Marbles or ballots are inconvenient in ordinary busi- 
ness meetings because of the time required to get them 
ready. Therefore in a meeting it is common for the 
chairman to say, ‘‘All who are in favor will say, ‘Aye.’” 
He waits a moment to hear the ayes, and then calls, 
‘Those opposed, ‘No.’” He can generally tell -by the 
sound which side casts the most votes. This is called 


a ‘viva. voce” vote, or a vote by the living voice. An-. 


other way is to ask all who are in favor to rise. While 
they stand up'‘they are counted. ‘Then those who are 
opposed rise and stand to be counted. This is called 
taking a ‘‘ rising vote.” 


For a week after, the ‘‘ Missysonian” was built 


By either of these ways a person can avoid voting at 
all by keeping quiet and sitting still. To avoid this a 
meeting sometimes orders a ‘‘ division.” Then all who 
vote ‘‘Aye” go to one side of the room and all who 
vote ‘‘No” to the other. While they are thus divided 
they are easily counted, and no one can escape. 

Sometimes, instead of allowing voting to be secret, 
there is reason for knowing exactly how each person 
votes. Then the meeting calls for the ‘‘ Yeas” and 
‘*Nays.” The names of the voters are called in turn ; 
each announces his vote; and it is written down. By 
this plan it may be known, long afterward, how every 
member voted. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

OUR friend Mr. McCormick, who writes such 

pleasant stories and tries so much in them to 
help you, has gone away for a few weeks’ rest. When 
you read this I hope he will have arrived safely on 
the English coast after a peaceful voyage. He prom- 
ises you a letter, and I think it would be a good plan 
for you to study up the map of England a little, so as 
to understand a little better what he may tell you 
about. One of the nephews sailed, I think, on the 
sume steamer, and will have fine things to tell us 
about when he gets back. Many of our number are 
journeying in these pleasant summer days, and are 
subject to some special dangers; let us remember in 
our prayers to ask God to take special care of them. 


June 5, 1881. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have often read your letters in The Christian Union, and I have 


wanted to write one myself. I am eleven years old. I go to school, 


and study very hard. My studies are reading, spelling, geography 
and arithmetic, and I take two music lessons a week. How long do 
you think I will have to take them to be able to play well? Mamma 
makes me practice an hour a day. I ought to practice more, but, 
going to school, Icannot. I havea little Shetland pony and a little 
carriage. I can drive my pony anywhere. I take all my little friends 
out riding. I would like to take you if you would like to go with 
me. Don’t you think a pony is a nice thing to have? 
Yours truly, Juura L. A. 

I felt just like taking a ride when your letter came, 
but I couldn’t accept your invitation because—at least 
one reason was because you did not give me your ad- 
dress distinctly. Now I shall have to say once more 
that I must have the full name and address of every 
one who wants to be a nephew or niece. 

If you want to play well you must be patient and 
practice faithfully. , 


Groton, N. Y., Monday, April 4, 1881. 


My Dear Friend: 

I thought I would write you a letter. I have been looking over a 
copy of The Christian Union. Since I saw so many letters I thought 
I would write one to you. I have written a letter to you once, but I 
never sentit. Ihave alittle sister six years old and a little brother 
fourteen months old. I think my little brother is the funniest. He 
says **Ging-go by ” and ** How’d youdo?” One day we were playing 
hide-the-thimble, and when one would hide 1t he would say, ‘All 
ready,” and then he would langh. My papais a painter. He works 
at Towanda now. He has just been home a few days on avisit. We 
ask my little brother where papa is, and he says, **’Wando.” His 
name is Robbie and my sister’s name is Ruthie. I go to school here. 
We have to goup asmall hillto the school-house. I study gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, reading and spelling, and I write. My 
mother keeps a millinery store. I must close now, as you have a 
good many letters toread. I would like to be one of your nephews. 

Yours respectfully, Paut T. C. 


When your papa is away [ suppose you are the man 
of the house, and take great care of the family. I’m 
sure your mother must have very good children or she 
could not keep a store. 


APRIL 8, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: | 
May I be one of your little nieces? Aunty says she thinks you 
will say yes; for you like little girls. Iam séven years old. I go to 
school. I have five little sisters. They are Daisy, Eva, Hattie, 
Clara and Flora. She isthe baby. Daisy can read in my old reader. 
This is my grandpa’s house. He has a big garden and nice flowers. 
My name is ANNIE C. . 
The violets made your letter’ very fragrant, just as 
pleasant words and kind acts sweeten your life, I hope. 
Now the violets have gone and the roses have come. 
One flower follows another to make our gardens veau- 
tiful with new loveliness, and as you grow older new 
graces should blossom in your character. But the 
blossoms in life need not fade to give place to others 


as they do in the garden. 


BROOKLYN, March 4, 1881 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I never read The Christian Union until I came to stay with my 
auntie in Brooklyn. “My papa died the 11th of January, and I came 
to stay with her. I have a sister and brother living with mamma, at 
grandma’s, in the country. I am eight years old, and intended to go 
to school this winter, but have been sick with the whooping-cough, 
some days sick in bed; and one day when I was sick in bed I tried 
to see how many words I could make ont of “‘ hearts” without using a 
letter twice in the same word. I send you the list of words I got for 
your nieces and nephews to see if they can make any more. I hope 
you will put this in the paper to surprise mamma. I like to read the 
letters in the paper. I know I shall love you very much, because you 
love little children. Your loving niece, MINNIE G. 


I could not put the long list of words Minnie gives, 
but I will teil you that she mentions twenty beginning 
with ‘‘h;” twelve beginning with ‘‘e;” eleven begin- 
ning with ‘‘a;” ten beginning with ‘‘r;” eight begin- 
ning with ‘‘t;” sixteen beginning with “‘s.” Who can 


give us more? Iam very sorry for you, dear Minnie, 
that your father was called away from you, and that 
you have been sick. God will help you to be happy 
even in trouble if you ask him, and you can be a com- 
fort to mamma and your brother and sister. 


MonTANA TERRITORY, April 26, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Would you like a little nephew out here in the Rocky Mountains, 
where the wild Indians roam and you can see snow on the mountains 
nearly allsummer? Iam seven years and six months old, and went 
to school last winter for the first time. Mamma taught me before 
I have a pony and can ride after the cows, and I go to Sunday-school 
every summer. Please answer in the Christian Union. 

EARLE J. 


It must be a brave boy who can ride after the cows 
in such a wild place, and it must be a good mamma 
who teaches her boy to write so well. Can you tell 
your Eastern cousins why you have Sunday-school 
only in the summer ? 


San Francisco, April 18, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: : 

My sister May and I hardly dare hope that we shall see this letter 
in print, as I have not anything very wonderful to write about. he 

I am six years old, and live in San Francisco, and would like to be 
one of your nephews. 

My uncle sent me some little chickens from New York, which were 
very cunning, as their heads came off and they were covered with 
feathers, but were really bon bon boxes. I wish I had some live little 
chicks, and I would put this little one with them and see what they 
would do. | 

I have a parrot who speaks Spanish, and laughs and conghs and . 
barks, and is very amusing. A boy gave me a little lamb, but papa 
could not find a place for it, as he was afraid Daisy Downs, the little 
calf, would not like to have it for a room-mate. 

Every week when the Christian Union comes mamma reads us 
your ‘* Writing Desk,” the ** Ten-Minute Sermon,” and the Sun- 
day-school lesson for the Primary school, and we enjoy them very 
much. I havea sister older and one younger, and we all go to Sunday- 
school and always learn the Golden Text. 


Your loving nephew, A. R. B. dr. 


Please send me a postal with yourname distinctly 
written on it, and your address. Sometime I hope to 
go to San Francisco, and I should like to call and see 
you and your calf and your parrot. Once I sawa 
canary bird very much puzzled by a toy bird. It chirped 
and hopped about its cage in a very excited manner, 
and tried its best to make friends. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., May 29, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been reading your letters lately and am very much inter- 
estedin them. At first I did not read them but now I am interested 
to see them every time they come. I noticed that in all your letters 
you rarely had letters from Massachusetts. 

I read in one of your letters about a-screen made of cards. I am 
collecting advertising cards and have about 330. If it wouldn't be 
too much trouble I would like to have you describe how they are 
made. 

I am taking a good many studies this term—reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, language, history, physiology and book- 
keeping. 

During the long winter evenings we have read a number of nice 
books—‘“* Camps in the Caribees,” Miss Bird’s *‘Life in the Rocky - 
Mountains,” and “Storm and Sunshine in the East” are some of 
them. 

Iam afraid I shall make my letter too long if I should tell all I 
have read. Hoping you will own me as one of your nicces, 

Very truly yours, EpitH W. 


Get a pine frame made for your screen, have t eb- 
onized or painted black, tack with small strong brass- 
headed tacks some stout cloth to the frame, and fasten 
the cards to it either by a stitch in each corner of them 
or by slippin. th in 0 a kind of lattice-work made 
of interlaced narrow ribbon or tape. The attractive- 
ness of the screen will depend on the taste you show in 
the arrangement of the cards. Perhaps some other 
suggestions may be made by the cousins. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS WORD. 


My first is in cat, but not in rat; 
My second is in derby, but not in hat; 
_ My third is in insect, but not in bug; 
My fourth is in pinch, but not in hug; 
My fifth is in key, but not in door; 
My sixth is in ceiling, but notin floor; * 
My seventh is in butcher, but not in kill. 
My whole is an insect with a voice very shrill.” 
PUZZLER. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a word of the smallest dimensions, 
My second a cake of simple pretensions. 

My third an amusement with music combined, 
A fullness o’erflowing, my whole you will find. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. Soft. 
2. A country of Europe. 
3. A serpent. 
4. A relative. 
5. Equipped for rowing; said of a boat. 
M. C. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 1. 
Square Word. 


Charade. —Goat-sucker. 
Alphabetical Puzzle.—1. L (ell). 2. Ex. 8. G@ (gee). 4. C (sea), 
5. I (eye). 6. Ja (jays). 7. Ps (pease). 8. Bs (bees), 9. Ts (tease), 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE PROBLEM OF EAST- 
ERN FARMERS. 


By E. H. Lipsy. 

** Farming doesn’t pay now-a-days” has 
become the creed of the uncounted ma- 
jority of New Englandfarmers. That old 
methods and old crops in many Eastern 
States no longer return satisfactory prof- 
its is an accepted fact. But that this is 
sufficient reason for the wholesale deser- 
tion * ot once prosperous farms for other 
employments in ‘‘the West ”—that indefi- 
nite somewhere of great possibilities—we 
are inclined to dispute. 

That the present is but a transition 
stage, in which the old must die to give 
place to the new—according to the uni- 
versal law of progress — is well illus- 
trated by the condition of English agri- 
culture. Long occupying a leading posi- 
tion among the nations as the home of 
the best breeds of cattle, sheep and swine, 
the chief products of the British Islands 
have been beef, mutton and pork. The 
chief incentive to meat production has 
been a dense population, whose occupa- 
tions have created ‘‘the best market in 
the world.” And as this is less exhaust- 
ive to the soil than other produce, and by 
the consumption of cheap fodder-grains 
from America actually enriching, the 
English farmer had come to occupy a 
most prosperous and enviable position. 
The cereals have been grown as money 
crops also, but as second in importance to 
meat, and to some degree as a complement 
to the leader. Milk and its products have 
taken a secondary position in cattle farm- 
ing, and even the milk breeds—Jersey and 
Ayrshire—at the ‘‘ International Agricul- 
tural Exhibition” at Kilburn last year, 
were judged in great part from the Short- 
horn standard. This ruling tendency of 
the British agricultural mind enabled the 
Scotch grazier and English feeder to pro- 
duce the most profitable beef, mutton and 
pork found in any country, especially as 
they had the ‘‘ best market,” etc., just over 
the pasture wall. 

But the introduction of Short-horn, 
Southdown and Berkshire blood among 
the native breeds on the American prairies 
—where the land cost the producer noth- 
ing and required no expensive manuring— 
and quick and cheap transportation have 
put as good meat upon English tables as 
Scotch highlands could furnish and at 
a much lower price. American wheat and 
corn also are playing havoc with their bal- 
ance sheets ; and, inspite of Parliamentary 
commissions and Lord Beaconsfield to 
the contrary, British farmers are forced 
to believe that we can easily maintain 
and increase the supply. But, like the 
intelligent men they are, they seek a rem- 
edy for the evil with true British pluck. 
As showing the bent of their endeavor 
we may aptly quote from the London 
‘*Punch” its 
DIARY OF THE BRITISH FARMER OF THE FUTURE. 


Monpay.—Hard at work in the Mulberry Planta- 
tion. Consulted the Government Inspector about 
the threatened plague among the silk-worms. 


TuEsDay.—Got in the Rose harvest. Prepared 
the stills for the distillation of next year’s Otto. 

WEDN&ESDAY.—Spent the day among the imported 
grapes, superintending the mixture of native perry 
and cider with Peninsular produce. 

THURSDAY.—Tried my new process for milking 
by machinery. The cows, to my satisfaction, 
seemed readily accustomed to the noise of the appa- 
ratus. 

Fripay.—Took a ride through the ground I 
still reserve for the growth of oats and barley. The 
straw counts for something, but I think I shall put 
the soil to a more profitable use next year. 

SaTURDAY.—Went up to the county town to do 
some marketing. Brought home next week’s stock 
of foreign flour and meat for home consumption. 

Sunpay.—Drove tochurch. Spent the afternoon 
in writing to my sons, now settled as old-fashioned 
British farmers in America. 


‘*Fetching filosofy to fight for fun,” 
We next quote from a recent paper by 
James Caird, a recognized English au- 
thority on all questions of agricultural 


*Itis authoritatively stated that there are over 
2,000 deserted farms in the single State of New 
Hampshire 


polity, who it will be seen is greatly at 
variance with the London ‘‘ Times” arti- 
cle republished in The Christian Union 
of June 30th, 1880. Mr. Caird is better au- 
thority in agricultural matters, however, 
than is the ‘‘ Thunderer.” 


** The introduction of foreign meat and cereals is 
of immense benefit to the consuming Classes of 
Europe. American statesmen believe they are rap- 
idly gaining control of this trade, and can maintain 
it even at lower prices. It must be met by the pro- 
duction here of articles which will not bear long 
storage or carriage, such as milk, fresh butter, early 
vegetables, meat, hay, straw, potatoes and the sugar 
beet. 

** The drain of agricultural labor and capital to the 
United States and Canada, which has already com- 
menced and which nothing can prevent from con- 
tinuing and increasing, will alter the existing condi- 
tions of agricultural property in England. Our 
agriculture must adapt itself to the change, freely 
accepting the good it brings and skillfully using the 
advantages which greater proximity to the best mar- 
ket must always command.” 


‘¢Punch” and Mr. Caird are doubtless 
right; and in several months’ travel last 
year among British farmers, the writer, as 
an American farmer, formed the same 
opinion ; viz., that English beef- and 
grain-producers must become gardeners, 
dairymen, and growers of special crops, 
perhaps even of roses for the ‘‘ Otto,” as 
‘*Punch” predicts, and that such a 
change is wholly practicable. 

New England holds a similar relation 
to the West that Old England does, with 
the added disadvantages of a poorer soil 
and less farming capital. Where a few 
years ago wheat was profitably grown, 
corn a leading crop, apples yielded a 
handsome income, timber and wood an 
occasional relief, butter paid well, beef 
and vork a fair profit, and the few sheep 
a good percentage—now, the wheat, 
corn, apples, beef and pork, as money 
crops, have been appropriated by the 
West, timber has about disappeared and 
wood been put aside by coal, sheep were 
driven off by dogs, and butter has been 
greatly reduced in price by cheaper and 
better Western lard. To the careful ob- 
server the future of Eastern States farm- 
ing must closely realize the pithy proph- 
ecy of ‘‘ Punch” for Great Britain, and 
may thus be briefly summarized : 


The cereals may pay the expense of cultivation 
on asmall scale, but little profit may be expected 
from them. Beef must be left to the cheap and rich 
grazing lands of the West; pork, likewise, except 
in such cases as the noted ‘* Deerfoot Farm,” or the 
keeping of afew hogs to utilize the refuse of crops. 

The methods of the gardener and manufacturer 
must be introduced on the farm: better tillage, 
higher fertilization, more working capital and 
more true economy. 

Small fruits—berries, grapes, etc.—will continue 
to be profitable, and the culture should be largely 
increased. Pears and late peaches will be as profit- 
able inthis section as anywhere. Apples must be 
better cared for or abandoned. Early vegetables 
may be far more generally grown in the vicinity of 
country towns, and are very profitable under good 
management. Potatoes grown on heavily manured 
soil and from the best seed will continue to pay well. 

The milk industry must be more carefully studied; 
more and better stock kept—the former by means 
of “soiling” and “ensilage;” better and purer 
higher priced milk produced, and better methods Of 
marketing employed. More and better butter 
should be made from better milk; the cheese-fac. 
tory system more generally in use, and fancy 
brands of small cheeses manufactured. 

The sterile pastures should be covered again with 
good sheep—the animal of the golden hoof—for the 
improvement of the pastures and the profit in the 
mutton and wool. Now that the dog-sheep-laws are 
enforced in many States this is wholly practicable, 
and the work is already begun and progressing 
favorably. 

Poultry keeping, not of fancy breeds for the 
breed’s sake, but for the meat and eggs, in the 
systematic way of the peasant farmers of France, 
should be a part of the business of every holder of 
land in the Eastern States, and on the smaller and 
more economically managed farms of the future 
this section can make this branch of farm industry 
more profitable, comparatively, than can the West. 

Special crop culture will be extended, such as the 
sugar-beet and the sorghum for sugar, medicinal 
and pot-herbs, sweet corn and tomatoes, etc., for 
“packing,” fiber plants, sumac and other tannic 
plants which are now imported, etc. 


These are some of the changes that 
must take place in the agriculture of 
New England and other Eastern States, 
if her hills are not to go back to forests, 
and her sons are not to abandon the old 
farms and pleasant homes for other less 
beautiful and independent occupations, 
or to ‘‘go West.” With these or similar 
changes, of which the ‘‘ more capital ” is 


tne most difficult, Eastern agriculture | 
may become as pleasant and profitable as | 
that of any portion of this wonderful | 
continent. And New England, instead: 


ing towns in the clearings, will continue, 
as in the past, to be the nursery of brave, 
intelligent men, who shall preserve the 
New England spirit in industrial and na- 
tional affairs. 


FIELD NOTES. 


FROM HOUGHTON FARM. 


It is high time for farmers to ask them- 
selves if they are ready to commence haying. 

Getting ready means putting the mowing- 
machine, horse-rake and hay-racks in order, 
sending for rivets and sections, and for dupli- 
cates to those parts liable to break. It means 
to put barns in order, and have all plans laid 
out and clear in the mind, so that once in 
motion everything will move along steadily to 
the end. As a general rule, we may say, cut 
grass when it is in blossom, because hay made 
from it then is more palatable, and contains 
more starch, gluten and sugar, and because 
the animal can get more nutriment out of it 
and inake more milk, butter and beef. Clover 
may be cut before all the heads are: in blos- 
som, and swale should be cut before any are 
in blossom It is well to remember that rain 
upon partially cured hay destroys the odor 
which makes the hay palatable. and reduces 
the solubility and assimilability of its most 
valuable food material. What is capable of 
being turned into flesh before the rain will 
produce but little else than manure after the 
rain. Begin early and get through early 
should be the motto of every farmer. Don’t 
watch the clouds but go ahead, and keep the | 
work well in hand. Rainy weather should be 
devoted to cutting odd pieces, and to getting 
ready for a fresh start when the sun does 
shine again. 
In regard to mowing machines — most. 
of them are good and do good work; but we 
cannot be reminded too often to keep them in 
good running order. The knives should be 
ground true and kept sharp. See that each 
knife or section plays the center of one guard 
to the center of the other—see that the pitman 
rod fits the knife-bar with not too much play, 
and in this way prevent power from being 
lost. The finger-bar should be held firmly in 
its place, and the fingers or guards kept in 
line. Let long and short rivets, hammer, 
punch, chisel, and sections always be found 
in the tool box. In putting in a new rivet, 
one or two heavy strokes will fill the hole 
in the knife-bar, while light ones will 
simply batter the head down and leave the 
hole more or less unfilled, thus permitting 
the knife to work loose. The nuts should be 
kept tight and watched; a good plan is to 
fasten them on with achisel. Use little oil 
but use it often. The team should be heavy 
enough to walk right along, and should be 
driven at a steady pace. It pays to mow off 
the corners by hand if the piece is small; in 
this way the horses are relieved of their 
hardest work—the turning of corners. 
The rake is as useful in haying as the mow- 
er, although its cost is less. The wheel rake 
is now in general use, and we will only ob- 


often found wanting in our wire-toothed 
wheel rakes. Here again it is very necessary 
that every nut be fastened on with a chisel so 
that it cannot work off. Several extra teeth 
should be on hand. 

Most farmers feel intuitively when their 
hay is cured sufficiently to be taken into the 
barn ; few, if any, like to have it over dry or 
burned; but threatening weather often de- 
cides the farmer to take the chances of 
drawing it in alittle green rather than run 
the risk of its getting wet. In such cases it is 
well to have some straw or old hay to mix 
with it. 

In loading hay much labor can be saved 
by placing the forkfuls in order, first on one 
side, then on the other, with a binder in the 
middle, always keeping the corners well out. 
By taking care in making the load much of 
the pulling and straining in unloading is 
saved, and the hay goes in faster and easier. 
Small loads and often is a good and safe 
rule. 

Of the methods of unloading hay, the sling 
has superseded the old horse-fork. Tracks 
are arranged in the gable and upper part of 
the barn, terminating in a common center, 
under which stands the load. As the load is 
being put on, double ropes, with a ring at 
one end are used. One rope is placed on the 
bare rack ; another, after one-third of the load 
is on, and the last after the second third is 


on. When the load is taken to the barn, the two 


of becoming a forest, with manufactur- 
_protitable method of unloading hay or straw, 


and will without doubt come into general use. 
The many contrivances heretofore have con- 


imitate it. must bea g 
experience is worth a 
keep it as it always has any bomen 


serve that capacity back of the axle is very |}, 


dete of the upper rope are brought together, 
one of which is passed through the ring at the 
other end and attached to thecar above. This 
“ear can be made to take any track and go to 
any partof the barn. This is a practical and 


sumed so much time and have also been so 
dangerous, that farmers generally have come 
to look upon them as time-killers and un- 
practical. 

The essential points in stacking hay are a 
dry and elevated location, bottom small and 
a little elevated ; but the mostimportant point 
in building the stack isto keep the center 
well trodden down, so that there will be a good 
slope in all directions from the center down 
and outwards. In form, the round or conical 
stack possesses all the advantages and the 
fewest defects, although it may be more dif- 
ficult to make. W. BLENDE. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
PALATABLE. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is often accept- 
able to the stomach and palate when all other 
medicines are objectionable. 


~JENNINCS® SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E.JENNINGS, PROPRIETOR. 


JENNINGS WATER CLOSETS 


SINKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


Q@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


25-2 Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
on Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., . 
Dorchester, Mass. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Over et Sold. 


12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


The ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA” was the first Side- Wheel 
Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers ane to 

reason If 
te able to 


TEE 
Why buy imitations when the genuine can be had 
ng only” 80 ney? Examin 


oul 30 lbs.! Examin 

HA AWN SWEEPERS. Our machines are or 

ought to be for sale in your town. Hardware dealers 
em. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


_ Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO FARMERS 


and THRESHERMEN. 


If you want to buy Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Horse Powers or 
Engines (either Portable or Trac- 
tion, to use for nooo, saw nd 
or for general purposes buy th 
**Starved Rooster ’’ goods. The 
Best is the Cheapest.’ For Price 
sent free) wr e AULTM 
Tay.Lorn Company, Mansfield, O. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 


tection. . - 
Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 
Those answering an 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw te 


% 


Advertisement in the Christian Union. . 
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§ inancial and Ynsurance. 


THE WEEK. 
The monthly return of earnings of a 
large number of the leading railways for 
the month of May indicates a very 


healthy advance even from last year’s |: 


corresponding month. The earnings of 
the same companies as reported for May, 
i880, it may be remembered, exhibited 
the remarkable increase of 25 per cent. 
over the previous corresponding month 
in 1879, so that when we contemplate an 
addition of 17 per cent. in the earnings for 
May of this year over this extraordinary 
record of 1880, we must recognize the 
fact that the railways are in a prosperous 
condition. It will be said with apparent 
force, in answer to these reported earn- 
ings, that the percentage of mileage of 
these roads has largely increased during 
the past twelve months, and that these 
earnings represent or include those of the 
increase. The increase of mileage is ac- 
tually about 12 per cent., but most of 
this is only partially in use, and the 
portions that are doing servicerun through 
new regions of country which, as yet, 
can contribute but a small increase to the 
traffic; so the argument of the increase 
only loses a little of its force, and still 
stands good as illustrating a continually 
increasing internal commerce, which in 
turn, is an index of accumulating wealth 
. and additional activity in our business 
resources. 
The question is freqently put, Why is 
it that railway traffic and railway property 
are giving such unquestionable evidence 


savings, but with a year or two of con- 
tinued good times they will venture on 
buying and building houses and making 
needed improvements to such a degree as 
to revive the real estate interests of the 
country from one end to the other. This 
will be the case especially in the West 
and Southwest, where the crops have en- 
-riched the farmer and built up a class of 
small capitalists who, in the absence of 
more available investments, will put their 
‘means in houses and lands, and we be- 
lieve that such impetus will be felt in 


more or less degree everywhere in our | MANTEL SETS 


-country. 

The city bank statements for two weeks 
past have shown an aggregate falling off 
in the resources, caused by an increase of 
deposits and decrease in specie and legal- 
tender. This decrease of legal reserve 
was occasioned by heavy bills of exchange 
in favor of Boston, to pay for subscrip- 
tions to the Continental Construction 
Company and Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, which have their head- 
-quarters there, and also because of drafts 
in settlement of the purchase made by 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company of |———— 
$14,000,000 stock of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore R. R. Com- 

-pany, both of which transactions have 
temporarily drawn against New York de- 
posits of gold. These drafts really have 
no significance as affecting our money 
market, for the proceeds of them very 
soon find their way back on deposit here. 


Money rules at three per cent, and is re-| 


ally a drug at that. 


va 


The stock market is a drooping one. 
The conflicting accounts of the crops, the 
depressed condition of the iron trade, and 
the cutting of Eastern-bound freight tar- 
iffs on some of the trunk railway lines, 
combine to cast a shadow over the buoy- 
ancy of the Stock Exchange speculations. 


Facts are the best arguments, and therefore 
the array of fifteen facts which the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. presents in another culumn 
will have special interest for such of our read- 
ers as have policies in that company or are 


thinking about the subject of life insurance. |. 


The Mutual Life, according to this statement, 
in the thirty-eight years of its existence has 
received $276,496,596.81 ; has disbursed $189,- 
368,355.51; has paid its policy-holders $162,- 
722,841.22; each item composing the cost of 
all property owned has been carefully investi- 
gated; the bond and mortgage item, repre- 
senting nearly sixty per cent. of the aggregate 
assets, has received the attention of and been 
reported upon by seventy different persons: 
every piece of property owaed and mortgaged 
by the Company was visited and appraised by 
persons in the employ of the department ; the 
items composing the stock and bond account 
were submitted to four bankers for their esti- 
mates; the market value of the bonds in 
which investments have been made exceeds 
the cost price by nearly $1,600,000; there has 


been no default in interest on any of the stocks 

or bonds owned; the aggregate insurance 

December 31st, 1880, was $306,002,164; no 

charge remains } unaccounted for. These, with 

the other statements, are certainly a very 

striking exhibit of the ‘careful management of 
prosperous company. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATI ONS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


Government Bonds. 
- These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


of prosperity and appreciation in value, 1881, esses 
while real estate, save in a few speculative él, 
localities, is still flat and unsalable? We 4366, 1691, 

should answer this by saying, that real | 4s) 1907, 11754 
estate is always one of the last things to 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
feel the tide of prosperity, and for this Ala. cl. A, 
reason (which is particularly applicable Ala. el 974 c. off: Ho 
protracted period of prostration, such | FtS... fae, 
as was felt from 1873 to 1877, all of | Ark. 7s, M. &L. 23\N. C. n., J. J., '92-8.. 22 
Ark.7s.L.R.P.B.&NOM IN. C.n., A.O........ 22 
the recuperation which the first two Ark. M.O & 1 4 N. 6 
or three years of reviving prosperity | Conn. 6s, 105 |N: ap. t., ¢l, ig 
gives is needed to repair the loss to | Ga: ene 
Ga. 7 ind 115 ] le C. cn, eeeeee 8&4 
active business capital, and to aid Ga. 18, |Obio’ és, 112 
the usIn¢ss ac ities. It Mich. 790 118 Tenn. 6s, n. *92-8-1900 
is not until after a number of years of | Mo. 6s, due’sor 63.-106 |Tenn. 6s, n., n. 8.,"14 138 
Mo. due 186 eeeeeee ll Va. 68, eeeeeeeee 
accumulation that the general masses of Mo. | 68, Gus 11374 Va 6s, 33 
people have added to their means suffi- Mo. dus "89 or Va. 
ciently to invest in homes or real estate Mo. 6s, fa, due "645. iis Va. 
of any kind; they have, in our present | Mo. 6s (Dis. G. 3 "109%; 
condition, been gradually adding to their | 
Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4.8434@84.85 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 
The entire third floor of this establishment is ap- 


ro ted to a very complete oe of fine BRONZES, 
MARBLE, BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS chimes an nd (pat tented) 


math cic choicest 
of Traveling Clocks, PORCE ELAIN 
Jardinieres, &c., of 


, of the al Wo ter, = 
other favenite Royal Worcester 
test im on, forming a od of = 


Visits, 
af for are particu- 


J. é W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANE ERS 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
Draw Bilis, of Mxobange ad, make Telegraphi 
an e 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc os 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William. St. 


Grand Trunk R’y 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 


Total Issue - $1,260,000. 
Interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1, 
in New York. 


PRINCIPAL DUE JAN. 1, 1921. 
Issued at rate of $15,000 per Mile. 


These Bonds are issued to provide for the extersion 
of the Toledo and Ann Arbor line, to Pontiac, Mich., 
38 miles further north, to a connection there with the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and to afford that Railway 
and various intersected lines an outlet to Toledo. 
This extension is now nearly completed, and will be 
open Sept. 1, forming a line of 84 miles from Toledo 
to Pontiac, on which these bonds are a first mortgage. 


THE EARNINCS. 


The gross earnings, expenses and net earnings of 
the nese from Toledo to Ann Arbor, 4 miles, for 
the last three months were as follows: 


On 46 Miles. Earnings. Expenses. Net. 
$5, 210 86, 277 
12, 451 6, 500 5, 890 
13, 500 7,000 6, 500 


Net earnings for the last three months.........18, 675 
The net earnings for the year at this rate would 


be.. 
Interest on “bonds ‘at 15, 000 per “walle: for 46 
miles is only......... 41,000 


The present net earnings on 46 miles are already 
sufiicient for the interest charges on the whole issue 
of $1,260,000 first mortgage bonds, so that without 
any increase from the operation of the extension to 
Pontiac the interest on the bonds is assured. The 
bonds, however, cover 38 additional miles of line 
that will be extremely productive from the valuable 
connections secured. 

If the net earnings upon the whole line be at same 
rate as upon 46 miles, the net earnings will be $137,- 
500, while the interest charges are only $75,000. It 
is believed the earnings will increase in a larger ratio. 


THE CONNECTIONS. 

Seven Railreads center in Toledo, from In- 
diana and Ohio. The Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand 
Trunk Railway, running northerly from Toledo, in- 
tersects and connects with nine railroads 
north of Toledo. 

At Milan, 32 miles from Toledo, connection is now 
made with the Wabash Railroad for Detroit, which 
route is but 1344 miles longer than the Detroit 
River line. This route is now used by the Wa- 
bash line for a large traffic between Toledo and 
Detroit. 

At South Lyons, 15 miles north of Ann Arbor, con- 
nection will be made this month with the Detroit, 
Lansing and Great Northern Railrvad, the great lum- 
ber road of Michigan. This connection will afford 
great trafiic to Toledo. 

At Wixom, 24 miles north of Ann Arbor, connection 
will be made with the Flint and Pere Marquette road. 

Its completion will give the ‘‘ Ann Arbor” route 
the importance of a ‘‘ Through Line” for a business 
that the Grand Trunk, hitherto shut off from that 
quarter, will be able to reach over it, via Toledo, from 
seven lines of railway, centering there from the 
South. The Grand Trunk Koad of Canada has long 
aimed to reach Toledo. 


BOTH CENERAL AND LOCAL 
TRAFFIC. 


The Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand Trunk Railway 
traverses one of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of Michigan, and wil] have a local 
business second to none in the State. 

The Ann Arbor line, by saving distance, will se- 
cure a large southeastward trafiic, and, by its ad- 
vantages in Toledo, is assured of a large and prof- 
itable northwestward trafiic, which insure productive 
hauls both ways, and consequent large net earnings 
on gross traffic. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The undersigned are now ready to receive subscrip- 
tions for the Bonds at 102} and accrued interest. 
Ten per cent. of the amount taken will be payable at 
the time of subscription. Subscribers will have the 
option, July 1, 1881, of paying in full or in five month- 
ly installments. The right is reserved to advance 
the price without notice. Interest will be allowed on 
al] deposits made on account of subscriptions, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Pamphlet with map 
furnished on application. Subscriptions of $10,000 
or under will be filled before other allotments are 


“ANTHONY, POOR & OLIPHANT. 


No. 45 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Richfield | Springs, Otsego Co., N. Y, 


The can Hotel, entirely renovated and re- 
fitted additions of 200 feet for 
dining-rooms, kitchens and laun 


ul, spacious and handsome 
Richfield is noted for : 


the improvements now 
made, is most at ve, being o opt the and 
of the which its guests 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 


teubenville (Ohio) Female Seminary. 
52 Years’ Successful Experience. First-class 
School. Terms low. Send for Catalogue. A. M' 


Ret, Ph.D., Principal. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Advanced Class. 1881—1882. 

Lectuves will be delivered on the following subjects: 

The Revised Version of the New Testament, 

PrRoF. THAYER. 

The Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch, - 
with Reference to Recent Opinions, ProF. MEAD. 

The Scientific Method in Theology contrasted with 
the Dogmatic and Rationalistic Methods, 

PrRor. GULLIVER. 

Modern Christology, Pror SMYTH. 

Modern Schools of Preaching, with Criticism of — 
Sermons, Pror. TUCKER, 

The Delivery of Sermons, with individual criticism, 

PROF. CHURCHILL. 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures, 

Pror. Lapp, of Bowdoin College. 

Modern Psychology as affecting Christian Theory 
and Practice, PRroF. PHELPS, of Smith College. 

Sunday-school Work, Rev. A. E. DUNNING. 

The Method of Investigation in Physical Science, 
with special reference to the question of Man's 
Antiquity upon the Earth, 

Rev. G. FREDERICK WBIGHT. 

Prof. Austin Phelps encourages the expectation ! 
that he will take part in the instruction of the year. 

Access will be allowed to the lectures on Biblicaj . 
Theology to be delivered to the Middle Class by Rev. 
Dr. Duryea of Boston, and (probably) by Rev. 
Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge. 

Attendance on lectures will be required to the ex- 
tent of four a week, viz., at 10 a. M. each Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Students will be 
allowed, however, to choose the studies which they 
wish to pursue, and special facilities will be afforded 
for private reading and research. One aim of the 
year will be the promotion of productive work on the 
part of members of the class. The year opens Sep- 
tember 6. 

Admission to the class is by vote of the Faculty, on 
presentation of testimonials from the Faculty of the 
Seminary at which the applicant graduated, certify- 
ing his fidelity and proficiency in study, and on the 
expression of a purpose to remain through the year. 
Each student is assigned a furnished single room. 
Scholarships are established, yielding $200 each. 
Board from $3 to $4 a week. 

For further particulars apply to Prof. Egbert C. 
smyth, President of the Faculty. 

ANDOVER THEOL. SEM., June 16, 1881. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Ali 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary: 

30 East l4th near University Pil - 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, Pa. Nine- 
teen Teaehers and Lecturers, specialists in 
their departments. Thorough and systematic culture 
in Voice, Enunciation, and Action in their ap- 
plication to Conversation, Reading. Recita- 
tion, and Oratory. Chartered March 1875. Grants 
Diplomas, Summer Term. July 5. Fall 
Term, Oct. 3. and Prospectus 


J. H. 
1416 and 1418 Chestuutt St., Philadelphia. 


AKIETTA COLLEGE. 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Located in a beautiful New England town in South- 
ern Ohio. For forty-six years in successful opera- 
tion. Two courses of study in College, identical ex- 
cept as to the Greek. Expenses moderate. Number 
of volumes in libraries 28,500. A recent bequest has 
increased the number of free scholarships. The Pre- 
paratory department fits students for each of the 
College courses. The Fall Term begins September 8. 

I. W. Andrews, President. 


INCKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Schools and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 

Publishes U. S. School and College Directory. 


Domestic way and Fourwenth 
Street, ew York. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt water bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Opens Sept Ist. Catalogue free. REV. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, Summer 
boarding f1 from July Ist to August 30th. 


IVIL, , MECHANICAL AND MINING EN- 

GINEERING at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. ¥. The oldes 
engineering school in America. Next term begins 
September lith. The Register for 1880-81 containsa 
list of the graduates for the past 54 years, with their 
positions ; also, course of study, requirements, 
expenses, etc. Address DAvIpD M. GREENE, Director. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four 

years’ course for women. Observatory, cab- 

inets, and art-gallery. Library of 16,000 volumes. 

Board and tuition $175a year. Address Miss Ward, 

Principal, South Hadley, Mass. ee 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester. Mass., 

Begins its 26th year September 18th, 1881. 


Studies : 


the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 


ences, Classica, A... Supt 


HE ELDERAG E, 
A Classical School for Girls, 

136 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Twelve 
Boarding-Pupils. The Misses Bangs, Principals. 
Circulars sent on application. 

EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI- 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 20, 1881, at 4085 Chestnut 


Street, West US, 


URY COLLEGUE, 


** The New England College of the Southwest.’ 


| | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| cular attention has been given meee Be 
ern and sanitary arrangement perfect, and the 
house is freshly painted and, papered and has n 
beds, and etc., throughout, 
be, when opened for in as perf 
order, from attic to basement and cellars, as the | 
apartmen n single, double and ex amil 
rooms, all of which have a pleasant outlook, exe 
springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, de- 
ul'scenery, and the best of society. 
e American Hotel has the finest location in this 
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Messrs. ANTHONY, PooR & OLIPHANT, 
bankers, 45 Wall Street, N. Y., have brought 
out for popular subscription the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor and Grand Trunk Railway first mort- 
gage, six per cent., forty-year gold bonds. 
The total issue is $1,260,000, interest payable 
January and July, and principal in 1921, and 
is only at the rate of $15,000 per mile. The 
bonds cover the old Toledo and Ann Arbor 
line and the extension to Pontiac, Mich. This 
extension is now finished except track laying, 
which will be completed on or before Septem- 
ber lst, giving the Grand Truuk an outlet to 
Toledo and the South, and to the Jackson, 
Lansing and Saginaw road, a route much 
shorter, via Toledo, to a market for lumber 
than the Jine nowused. It will be a through 
line for the Grand Trunk road for the impor- 
tant traffic reached at Toledo. The Ann Ar- 
bor line is now used by the Wabash in connec- 
tion with the Detroit and Butler branch, and 
as the whole of the Wabash freight, heretofore 
pooled at Toledo between the Lake Shore and 
Canadian Southern Railways, will shortly be 
delivered over the Great Western Railway, it 
will be seen that the whole eastern bound 
freight of the Wabash from Toledo will pass 
over a portion of the Ann Arbor line. For 
the three months ending with May the net 
earnings of the division between Toledo and 
Ann Arbor were $18,675. Subscriptions for 
the bonds will be received at 102}¢ and ac- 
crned interest, with the right reserved to ad- 
vance the price without notice. 


Hot WEATHER AND REFRIGERATORS.— 
Housekeepers should be very careful in the 
selection of a refrigerator ; the health as well 
as the comfort of a family depends very 
largely on how food is kept during the sum- 
mer months. Horatio G. Knight, ex-Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, writes: 

‘* The Zero Refrigerator you sold me twenty 
years ago has proved satisfactory. For keep- 
ing food and for other purposes it is all that 
could be expected in a first-class refrigerator, 
and I am free to say that I have not seen its 
superior. Its interior arrangement is admi- 
rable.” 

These refrigerators can be obtained of Alex- 
ander M. Lesley, No. 380 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, corner of 23d Street. 


AT THis SEASON OF THE YEAR, when that 
Jarge constituency of The Christian Union who 
have summer costumes to sclect and make up 
are anxiously looking for information and 
advice in all possible quarters, so excellent a 
journal as Ridley’s ‘‘ Fashion Magazine,” of 
which the summer number is now issued, will 
be of very great value. This periodical, be- 
sides its usual contributions of a popular 
eharacter, is full to overflowing with new 
designs for summer toilets and with hints for 
tasteful and economical dresses. A study of 
its pages will put the reader in the way of 
knowing just what she wants and will tell her 
where to get it. 


THOUSANDS OF OUR READERS who live in the 
country, or the fortunate ones who have smal! 
garden plots, will be glad to read in anoth- 
er column the advertisement of the reliable 
old house of R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water 
Street, in this city, announcing their large as- 
sortment of new-crop turnip seeds, which 
they are offering at very low prices. Ever 
since the establishment of this house, about 
1845, it has made a special study of root crops, 
and the seeds which it sells can be relied upon 
as the very best which the market affords. 


@ ood there is nothing 
why it so removes es and 


Foop FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVEs that will in- 


sooth 
ealth than any- 


nerves, 
bune. See other column. 


thing you can use.— 


Gray Hargs + ¥ HONORABLE, but their ma- 
ture appearance is annoying. Parker’s Hair 
is popular for and promptly restoring 
the youthful colo: 


Four APPLICATIONS of German Corn Remover 
cure the worst corns without pain or annoyance. 25 


cents. Druggists 


A SAFE AND Sune means of restoring the youthful 
color of the hair is furnished by Parker’s Hair Bal- 
on, Se is deservedly pop from its superior 


A BEAUTIFUL FIT may be secured in boots or shoes 
} gant discomfort by using German Corn Remover. 
cen 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A fresh uprising of Carlists is threatened. 

—Goldwin Smith has gone to England on a 
Visit. 

—Herr Most’s appeal for a new trial has 
been rejected. 

—Great frauds have been discovered in the 
Treasury office at Athens. 

—The Greek play is likely to be repeated 
in this city next December. 

—A monument to Rousseau is to be erected 
in the forest of Fontainbleau. 

—President Garfield has appointed Miss 
Emma Gillette Notary Public. 

—The business part of Warrenton, N. C.. 
was destroyed by fire June 17th. 

—The Hon. Henry 8. Lane, a distinguished 
citizen of Ohio, died June 18th. 

—Sitting Bull is anxious to move to Canada, 
where he thinks he can live in peace. 

—The city of Elizabeth owes $5,341,291 and 
its property is assessed at $12,000,000. 

—The American Association of Civil Engi- 
neers was in session at Montreal last week. 

—The interest in the International Cotton 
Exposition to be held at Atlanta is increasing. 

—There were furious fights in Marseilles 
last Sunday between the French and Italians. 

—Last week was marked by terribly de- 
structive storms in various parts of the West. 

—The American Institute of Homeopathy 
held its annual meeting at Coney Island last 
week. 

—There is considerable uneasiness among 
lumbermen on account of the scarcity of black 
walnut. 

—The new Street Cleaning Commissioner 
commenced work on Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, last week. 

—The Prince of Bulgaria has gone into the 
electioneering business. He is visiting all 
parts of his principality. 

—If newspaper reports are to be believed 
the real heir to the Tichborne estate has 
turned up in Winnipeg. : 

—The Albanian leader who has recently 
caused the Turks so much trouble has been 
captured, and promptly hung. 

—The Republic of Uruguay has gone into 
the very undemocratic and unprofitable busi- 
ness Of suppressing newspapers. 

—A young German committed suicide in 
Chicago last week by jumping from the top 
of the tower eonnected with the water works- 

—The Canadian farmers along the lower 
St. Lawrence are complaining of drought. 
They ought to be able to bring Mr. Vennor to 
terms. 

—There were two Greenback Conventions 
last week, one at Pottsville, Pa., and one at 
Columbus, Ohio. It must be rather discour- 
aging. 

—Chicago is enjoying that disgusting spec- 
tacle, a faster. This person has just com- 
pleted the twenty-first day of his repulsive 
performance. 

—The Bey of Tunis has appointed his buf- 
foon to the position of administrator of religi- 
ous corporations. There must be some satire 
in this selection. 

—There was another large fire in Brooklyn 
June 15th, and two of the Pierrepont ware- 
housés were nearly destroyed. Loss estimated 
at nearly $500,000. 

—A German correspondent of the ‘‘ London 
Times” says that a plan is on foot in Frank- 
fort to found a German University in one of 
our Western States. 

—Another Russian dynamite plot has been 
discovered. Two rubber tubes containing 150 
pounds of dynamite were found under the 
bridge from the Catherine canal. 

—One of the seasonable attractions of the 
city last week was the exhibition of the New 
York Horticultural Society. The collection 
was especially rich in rhododendrons. 

—Brooklyn sent fifty-one new doctors into 
the world at the Commencement of the Long 
Island College Hospital, June 14th, Mr. Beech- 
er making the address to the graduates. 

—The newspapers begin to print seasonable 


every | directions for the restoration of persons long 


in the water and for the guidance of those 
who have no knowledge of swimming. 

—A little girl in church, after the contribu- 
tion plate had been passed, complacently and 
= | audibly said, ‘‘I paid for four, mamma; was 
that right ?” 

—The Turks call Gen. Ignatieff, who is 
now the chief advisor of the Tsar, ‘‘ the father 
of lies.” They declare that he can outwit 
them in their own speciality of deception. 

—An old lady in a Boston book store the 


other day called for a Reversed New Testa- 


ment. They found a copy for her in which 
the binder had put the cover on upside down. 
Fact. 

—The President finds that he will have to 
take up the methods of civil service appoint- 
ment introduced into the Custom House in 
this city, in order to protect himself from the 
tidal wave of office seekers. 

—People who have kept themselves posted 
are beginning to inquire why the trial of the 
keepers of the infamous Sixth Avenue resorts 
is s0 long delayed. The District Attorney 
ought to push the matter at once. 

The ‘‘ Alliance”’ has sailed in search of 
the ‘‘Jeanette.” The ‘‘Corwin” and 
“Rogers” are following the missing steamer 
toward Wrangell Land, while the ‘‘ Alliance ”’ 
will search the seas between Norway and 
Spitzbergen. 

—Iroquois won an additional wreath last 
week by carrying off the Prince of Wales 
stakes at the Ascot Heath race, and on the 
same day, at Alexandria Park, Mr. McIntire’s | roo 
American pony, Allick, won the Enfield Park 
trotting stakes. 


—The liquor dealers of Paterson took 
measures last Sunday to enforce the New 
Jersey Sunday iaws. They made about 
eighty complaints for violation of the law, 
and all traffic of every character was sus- 
pended. If these liquor dealers will only 
keep this up, and apply it as vigorously to 
themselves as to other people, they will earn 
the gratitude of the entire community. 

—The coroner’s jury in the case of the re- 
cent disaster on the Thames, Canada, censured 
the engineer for great negligence, and the cap- 
tain for attempting the double duties of cap- 
tain and wheelsman and for leaving without 
a@ proper examination of his boat. They in- 
cluded the manager of the line and the gov- 
ernment inspector in their condemnation. 
The captain and manager have been arrested 
on a charge of manslaughter. 

—The Astor Library, this city, isn now closed, 
and will remain so until October Ist next. 
When reopened it will consist of three halls. 
The new hall on the north will be joined to 
the others by an arched doorway similar to 
that between the first and second, and the in- 
ternal arrangement of the new.part will be 
like that of the rest of the building. It will 
afford room when completed for 100,000 books, 
the same number contained in each of the 
other halls. 
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189 and 191 Water Street, 


PIANO 


THE VICTOR in all great contests, and for the 

PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YZARS 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ox 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL ae 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
— respectfully invited to visit our ware 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Filth Ave., N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St, Boston, 


i{(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucn,” 
“SINGING QuaLiTy.” ‘DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


0., 
ew York. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NBW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange an 
leomargarine is net and never been by this 


Store in any shape or form. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BA CON. 


Long Island E and Vegetables 
received fresh every mo 
And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. He Street 
BROOKLYN. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.’s, Jewett’s and samen make in 
great variety, and a complete assortmen 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
ALANSON CARTER 
630 Fulton St.,.Brooklyn, N. Y. 
¢ for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. 
SOLID BLACK 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- 
laps, and delivered to. any Rail- 


road Depot or Steamboat Landing 
for 25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co 


559 to 571 Fulton St 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Illustrated price- 
list of Furniture 
mailed 


183°. 18s1. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


1742 Fulton St.-, 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
& CO. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail orex- 


receive prompt 
attention. 


Union 


The Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


“= F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 


FRONT END. VERSE END 


ASK OURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


A Knitty Pamphlet, gi Rules and for 
Blockings, 
any t Six Cents. "Postage stam 
received as money. 


| | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
409 Broadway, N.Y. 238 Market St. Philad 


Burt’s Shoes, |: 


THE CYCLOPEDIA WAR. 


The month of July, 1881, witnessed the completion of the largest and most im- 
ee literary work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of 
niversal Knowledge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 
~ cent. more matter than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, at less than one-fifth its cost, 

20 per.cent.more than J cheno s Cyclopedia, at little more than one-fourth its cost. 

” Cheseete Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal Know]- 
edge (the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its con- 


tents) is the laborious product of the ripest British and Euro- 
pean scholarship. It has devel- | icto 4 oped through a century of Cy- 
clopedia making; its various editions having been many 
times revised, in successive years, till it has come to be ieaivevsaily recognized, by those 
competent to judge, as standing at the very front of great aggregations of knowledge, 
and better adapted than any other Cyclopedia for popular use. -It contains such 
full and important information as the ordinary reader, or the careful student, is 


likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every department of human knowledge. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, however, i is a foreign production, edited and published for a 


foreign market,and could not be expected to give 
as much prominence to O h e American 
American readers might desire. To supply these 
and other deficiencies a large corps of American-editors and writers have added im- 
portant articles upon about 15,000 topics, covering the entire field of human knowl- 
edge, bringing the whole number of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to 
about 40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly Americanized, and the Library of 
Universal Knowledge becomes at once the latest and most complete Encyclopedia 
in the field, at a -_ fraction of the cost of any similar work which has preceded it. 
of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In 
eC half Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half gilt top, 
$22.50. In full library sheep, marbled edges, $25,00 

The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especiall 
in the fact that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowl- 
edge and culture. It i really a library of uni- 
versal knowledge. e VO U tI O NM brings a liberal educa- 
tion easily within dae reach of every plowboy 
of the country and apprentice boy of the city. Every farmer and every mechanic 
in the land owes it to himself and to his children that such a Cyclopxdia shall hence- 
forward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the professional man, and every 
person of intelligence in every walk of life, a Cyclopedia is a necessity. 

Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich “it is said that 
the Appletons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their clo- 
peedia) from the sale of their high-priced publications are not pleased that their 
monopolies are broken and their power overthrown. Of course the book agents | i= 


and booksellers who have been used to getting from 40 to 60 per cent. commission 
for selling these high-priced books are not so well de to sell the Library 


¢ | O ,OOO R ewa Ir d of Universal Knowledge on 15 


per cent. commission, though 

those who are not short-sighted 
discover i their own interests, after all, are identical with the interests of the 
people, and their real profits in the end are increased by the immense sales which 
result from meeting the people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, 
are better pleased to slander than to sel/ this and our numerous other standard and 
incomparably low-priced publications. But the Literary Revolution has always 
looked to the people, in whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never 


looked in vain, as our To C| U b SE nts. 


more than one million 

volumes printed last year 

(this year being increased to probably more than two million) Bot prove. 
You can order the Cyclopedia directly from us, and by uniting with your neigh- 
bors and friends you can secure club rates as follows : 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets of the 
Cyclopedia; and a discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more sets at one time. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work promptly and 


| vigorously, each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we 


Pe an to nea $10,000 in special premiums as follows, in addition to the reg- 
ular discount to clubs: 
$5,000 Reward ~.» to be distributed equally: amneng the first 500 club agents who send ee clubs of not 


$5,000 Reward < during th 


e same time, us the be distrib 
ber of subscribers which each of 
The names of the subscribers 


rem will be 
seems receiving these rewards will be printed, otis the 
e club agents entering into competition ee them. Sub- 
agent to rewards under this offer, 


Pe may send to us at once for sample volumes, if they desire, in the various 
pe oe of binding, us 75 cents for the volumein cloth, $1.00 for the volume in iY Russia, sprinkled 
4 tor e volume in libr: Speen. Orders for the full sets will the utmost 

omee ess , within our ‘by un to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10th, coders being filled 
oxder of their recelpé Lib f Universal Knowl will be t f t. Descriptive 

pecimen pages of ¥ 0 ve owle sent free upon reques ptiv 

a of our | . list of ‘standart publications, with rms to clubs, and illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ype-setting by 8 » will — draft, money 


er, registe teres or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage stam 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. 764 Broadway, New York. 


(Write for particulars. Mention this publication. ) ZER re) 
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GEO. BATES, 
No. 325 GRAND ST., "NEW YORK. 
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THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE. 


WITH IMPROVED BASE. 


With Improved Extension Top. 


WITH IMPROVED OVEN. 
THIS OVEN IS A RECENT IMPROVEMENT, 
AND IS THE BEST BAKER EXTANT. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., 
STOVE OFFICES : 


1881. 


7 East 14 Street, 95 Lake Street. 18 Avon Street, 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 
BIDWELL 
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prices. CHESS NURSERIES (founded 1863), 
FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, 
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The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL F OUNDERY. 


Satisfactory and Durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 
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